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POETRY. 


winter, and he’s flown away, 


THE LUNATIC GIRL.—By J. G6. PERCIVAL, 


*Twas ona moonlight night like this, 
We took our last farewell; 

And as he gave his parting kiss, 
[felt my bosom swell; 

He said, ‘*Adieu my Caroline, 
Bat saidnot a word; ‘ 

Yet never heart was found like mine— 
How wild that dark bush stirr’d! 


The moon was round, the moon was bright, 
The moon was riding high; 

It was just such a pleasant night, 
As he was standing by. 

The sweet bird — his roundelay, 
He mocked me all night long; 


Or I should hear his song. 


The moon looks down upon the spring— 
She cannot melt it, though; 

The pretty bird has spread his wing— 
He does nat love the snow. 

The wind blows hard—-they say at sea 
Such winds will raise a storm; 

1 wish my love was here by me— 
My heart should keep him warm. 


i have a hat of straw for thee— 
{ wove it, and I wept 
To think thou wert so far at sea, 
And I the toy have kept; 
1 made a basket, which I filled 
With lilies to the brim, 
But plucking them their beauty killed, 
And so I thought of him. 


They say the moon loves such as I— 
Her love is very cold, 

She floats so softly through the sky, 
I'd take her down and told 

My cloak around her snowy face, 
And warm her on my heart— 

O! no—she needs a warmer place— 
How could we ever. part? 


What can my heart have done to make 
Me love so much the moon’— 

My fingers are so cold they ache— . 

shall be frozen soon; 

I would not love my lover so— 
My tears are never dry; 

i hear him call, and [ must go— 
And so, sweet moon, good bye. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Diary of alate London Physician. 
CONSUMPTION. 


Consumption!—Terrible, insatiable tyrant! who 
ean arrest thy progress, or number thy victims? why 
elost thou attack almost exclusively the fairest and 
loveliest of our species? why select blooming and 
beautiful youth, instead of haggard and exhausted 
age? why strike down those who are bounding blithe- 
ly from the starting-post of life, rather than the de- 
erepid. beings tottering towards its goal’—By, what 
infernal subtilty hast thou contrived hitherto to baf- 
fle the profoundest skill of science, to frustrate ut- 
terly the uses of experience, and disclose thyself 
only when thou hast irretrievably secured thy vic- 
tim, and thy fangs are crimsoned with its bleod?— 
Destroying angel!—why art thou commissioned thus 
to smite down the first-born of agonized humanity? 
What are the strange purposes of Providence, that 
thus letteth thee loose upon the objects of its infinite 
goodness? 

Alas, how many aching hearts have been agitated 
with these unanswerable questions, and how many 
myriads are yet to be wrung and tortured by them! 
—Let me proceed to lay before the reader a short 
and simple statement of one of the many, many cases 
of consumption, and all its attendant broken-hearted- 
ness, with which a tolerably extensive practice has, 
alas, crowded my memory. ‘The one immediately 
following has been selected, because it seemed to 
me, though destitute of varied and stirring incident, 
ealeulated, on various accounts, to excile peculiar 
interest and sympathy. Possibly there are a few 

who may consider the ensuing pages pervaded by a 
tone of exaggeration. It isnot so. My heart has 
really ached under the task of recording the bitter, 
ture fate of one of the most lovely and accom- 
plished young women I ever knew; and the vivid re- 
collection of her sufferings, as well as those of her 
anguished relations, may have led me to adopt stroag 
Janguage—but not strong enough adequately to ex- 
ss my feelings. 


Miss Herbert lost both her father and mother be- | foot arrangements for returning to — and 


succes- 


fore she had attained hertenth year, and was solemn- 


ronet, who was unmarried, and, through disappoint- 
meut in a first attachment, seemed likely to continue 


so to the end of his life. ‘I'wo years after his bro- 
ther’s death, he was appointed to an-eminent official 
situation in India, as the fortune attached to his ba- 
ronetey had suffered severely from the extravagance 
of his predecessurs. He was for some time at a loss 
how to dispose of his little nieee. Should he take 
her with him to India, aecompanied by a first-rate 
governess, and have her carefully educated under his 
own eye; or leave her behind in England, at one of 
the fashionable boarding-schools, and trust to the 
general surveillance of a distant female relation? He 
decided on the former course; and, accordingly, very 
shortly after completing her twelfth year, this little 
blooming exotic was transplanted to the scorched 
soil, and destined to- ‘* waste its sweetness” on the 
sultvy air of India. A more delicate and lovely lit- 
tle creature than was Eliza Herbert, at this period, 
cannot be conceived. She was the only bad from a 
parent’s stem of remarkable beauty:—but, alas, that 
stem was suddenly withered by consumption! Her 
father, also, fell avictim to the fierce typhus fever 
only half a year after the death of his wife. Little 
Eliza Herbert inherited, with her mother’s beauty, 
her constitutional delicacy. Her figure was so slight, 
that it almost suggested to the beholder the idea of 
transparency; and there was a softness and languor 
in her azure eyes, beaming through their long silken 
lashes, which told of something too refined for hu- 
manity. Her disposition fully comported with her 
person and habits—arch, mild, and intelligent, with 
a little dash of pensiveness. She loved the shade of 
retirement. it she occasionally flitted for a moment 
into the world, its glare and uproar seemed almost 
to stun her gentle spirit. She was, almost from,in- 
fancy, devotedly fond of reading; and sought with pe- 
culiar avidity books of sentiment. Her gifted pre- 
ceptress—one of the most amiable and refined. of 
women—soon won her entire confidence, and found 
little difficulty in imparting to her apt pupil all the 
stores of her own superior and extensive accomplish- 
ments. Not aday passed over her head, that did not 
find Eliza Herbert riveted more firmly in the hearts 
of all who came near her, from her doting uncle, 
down to the most distant domestic. Every luxury 
that wealth and power could proeure was, of course, 
always at her command; her own innate proprié 


ati things. .Flattery ofall kinds she abhorved—and 
forsook the house of a rich old English’ lady, who 
once told her to her face she was a beautiful little 
angel! In short, a more sweet, lovely, and: amiable 
being than Eliza Herbert never adorned the ranks of 
humanity. The only fear which incessantly haunted 


2 | those around her, and kept Sir —— in a feverish 


flutter of apprehension every day of liis life, was, 
in his own words, ‘too good—too beautiful, for this 
world;” and that unseen messengers from above were 
already flitting around her, réady to.claim her sud- 
denly for the skies. He has often described to me 
his feelings on this subject. He’ seemed conscious 
that he had no right to reckon on-the continuance of 
her life; he felt, whenever he thought of her, an in- 
voluntary apprehension that she would, at no distant 
penets suddenly fade from his’ sight; he was afraid, 

e said, to let out the whole of his heart’s affections 
on her. Like the Oriental merchant, who shudders 
while freighting ** one bark—one little fragile bark,” 
with the dazzling stores of his immense AL, and 
committing it to the capricious dominion of wind and 
waves;—so Sir often declared, that, at the pe- 


ings, that if he embarked the whole of his ‘soul’s 
loves on little Eliza Herbert, they were fated to be 
shipwrecked. Yet he regarded her every day with 
feelings which soon heightened into absolute idola- 
try. 

His fond anxieties soon ‘suggested to-him, thiat so 
delicate and fragile a being as his nieée, supposing 
for a moment the existence of any real grounds’ of 
apprehension that her constitution bore &n hereditary 
taint, could not be thrown into a direeter path for 
her grave, than in India; that any latent, lurking ten- 
dency to consumption would be quickened and: de- 
veloped with fatal rapidity in the burning atmosphere 
she was then breathing. His mind, once thoroughly 
suffused with alarms of this sort, could not ever af- 
terwards be dispossessed of them; and he accordingly 
determined to relinquish his situation ‘in India, the 
instant he should have realized, from one quarter or 
another, sufficient to enable him to return to Eng- 
land, aud support an establishment suitable to his 
situation in society. About five years had elapsed 
since his arrival in India, a which he had con- 
trived to save a large portion of his very ample in- 
come—when news reached him that a considerable 
fortune had fallen to him, from the sudden death of 
a remote relation. The intelligence made him, 
comparatively, a happy man. He instantly set on 


ly committed by each to the care of her uncle, a ba- 


procuring the immediate appointment of hi 
sor. 


her health; 


and just taste prompted her to prefer simplicity, in4 


riod I am alluding to, he experienced cruel. misgiv-. 


Unknown to his niece, about a year after his ar- 
rival in India, Sir —— had confidentially consulted 
the most eminent physician on the spot. In obedi- 
ence to the injunctionsof the baronet, Dr. C—— was 
in the habit of dropping in frequently, as if acciden- 
tal, to dinner, for the jurpose of marking Miss Her- 
bert’s demeanour, and ascertaining whether there 


life as any woman hing, especially if she soon 
g, especially 
Though Dr; C— haf never spoken professionally 


failed to notice hing glances: and, Knew Well 
that he watched almog every mouthful of 

eat, and scrutinized al/her movements. Héhad once 
also. ventured to feet ter patse, in a halfin-earnest, 
half-in-joke matiner, gd put one or two questions to 
the governess about Njss Herbert’s general habits, 
which that good, ea8y, conimunicative creature un- 
fortunately told her~isqdisitive little pupil. Now, 
there are few things mre alarming and irritating to 
yvung people, even tfeonsciously enjoying the most: 
robust health, than suddenly to find that they have 
long been, and still art, the objects of anxious medi- 
cal surveillance. “They begin naturally to suspect 
thatthefe ntust be good reason for it, and es- 
pecially in the case 9f nervous, irritable tempera- 
ments—their peace «f mind is thenceforward de- 
stroyed by torturing apprehensions that they are the 
déomed victims of sore insidious, incurable nialady. 
have often and oftey known illustrations of this. 
also was avite of its ill consequences, and 
Hn his te to avert ?ven the shadow of a suspicion 
C 


m his fliece’s mind as to the real object of Dr. 

8 Visits, by fomally introducing him, from 

a first, as one of lés own intimate friends. He 
erefore flattered hipself that his nieee was pro- 
foundly ignorant of tlé existence of his anxieties con- 
d was nota little startled one 


morning by Miss 
“study, and, pale with @l-disguised anxiety, inquiring 
pif there was ‘‘any thiig the matter with her.” Was 
she whtonspiously fang inte a decline? she asked, 
almost inso many words. Her uncle was so con- 
founded by the suddenness of the affair, that he lost 
his presence of mind, changed colour a little, and, 
with a constiously embarrassed air, assured her that 
it was *‘no such thing,” “quite a mistake”—a “‘very 
ridiculous one,” a“ childish whim,” &c. &c. &e. 
He was so véry earnest and energetic in his assur- 
ances that there was no earthly ground for apprehen- 
sion—and, in short, concealed his alarm so’clumsily, 
that his poor niece, though she left him with a kiss 
and a smile, and affected to be satisfied, retired to her 
own room, and from that melancholy moment resign- 
ed herself to her.grave. Of this, she herself, three 
years subsequently, in England, assured’ me. She 
never afterwards recovered that'gentle buoyancy and 
elasticity of spirits which made, her burst upon her 
few friends and acquaintance like a little lively sun- 
beam of cheerfultiess:and gayety. She felt perpetually 
haunted by gloomy, though vague suspicions that 
there was something radically wrong im her consti- 
tution—that it was from hér birth’sown with the seeds 
of deatli—and that no earthly power could eradicate 
them. Though she resigned herself to the dominion 
of such harassing thoughts as these while alone, and 
eyen shed tears abundantly, she$ucceeded in banish- 
ing, to a great extent, her uncle’s disquietude, by as- 
suming even greater gayety of demeanour than be- 
fore. The baronet took occasion to mention the 
little incident above related to Dr, C——-; and was 
excessively agitated to see the physician assume a 
very serious air. ae: 

‘‘This may be attended with more mischief than 
you are aware of, Sir +—,” he replied. <I feel it 
my duty to tell you how Py oye i unfortunate for 
her it is, that Miss Herbert has at last detected your 
restless uneasiness about her health, and the means 
you have taken to watch her constitution. Hence- 
forward she may appear satisiied—but mark her if 
she can forget it. You will find her fall frequently 
into momentary fits of absence and thoughtfulness. 
‘She will brood over it,” continued Dr. C—. 


“‘Why, good God! doctor,” replied the baronet, 
*« what’s the use of frightening one thus? Do you 
think my niece is the first girl who has known that 
her friends are anxious about her health? If she is 
really, as you tell her, free from disease—why the 
devil!—can she fancy herself into a consumption?” 

“No, no, Sir-——; but incessant alarm niay ac- 
celerate the evil you dread, and predispose her to 
sink, her energies to droop, under the blow—how- 
ever lightly it may at first fall—which has been so 


rbert’s abruptly entering his | 


say she was free from disease, but only that I had 
not discerned any present symptoms of disease.” 

** Oh, stuff, stuff, doctor! nonsense!” muttered 
the baronet, rising and pacing the room with exces- 
Sive agitation, **Can’t the girl be /aughed out of 
her fears?” 

It may be easily believed that Sir — spent every 
future moment of his stay in India in an agony of ap- 
prehension. His fears exaggerated the slightest in- 
dication of his niece’s temporary indisposition into 
# symptom of consumption; any thing like a cough 
from her would send him to a pillow of thorns; and 
her occasional refusal of food at meal times was re- 
ceived with undisguised trepidation on the part of 
her uncle. If he overtook her at a*distance, walk- 
ing out with her governess, he would follow unper- 
ceived, and strain his eyesight with endeavouring to 
detect any thing like feebleness in her gait. These 
“incessant, and every natural anxieties about the only 
being he loved in the world, enhanced by his efforts 
to conceal them, sensibly impaired his own health 
and spirits. He grew fretful and irritable in his de- 
meanour towards every member of his establishment, 
and coald not completely fix his thoughts for the 
transaction of his important official business. 

This may be thought an overstrained representa- 
tion of Sir ’s state of mind respecting his niece 
—but by none except a young, thoughtless, or heart- 
less reader. Let the thousand—the million heart- 
wrung parents who have mourned, and are now 
mourning, over their consumptive offspring—let 
them, I say, echo the trath of the sentiments I am ex- 
pressing. Let those whose bitter fate it is to see 
_ The bark, so richly freighted with their love,” 
gradually sinking, shipwrecked betore their very 
eyes; gay, whether the pen or tongue of man can fur- 
nish adequate words to give expression to their an- 
guished feelings! 


Eighteen years of agewithin a trifle—was Miss 
Herbert, when she again set foot on her native land, 
and the eyes and heart of her indolizing uncle leaped 
for joy to see her uugmented health and loveliness, 
which he fondly flattered himself might now be de- 
stined to 


*‘Grow with her growth, and strengthen with her 
strength,” 


The voyage—though long and monotonous as usu- 
al—with its fresh breezy balminess, had given an 
impetus to her auimated spirits; and as hev slight 
figure stepped down the side of txe gloomy colossal 
Indiaman which had brotight hey aeross the seas, 
her blue eye was bright as that of a seraph—her 
beauteous.cheeks glowed with a soft and rich crim- 
son, and there’was a brightness, ease, and elasticity 
in her movements—as she tripped the short distance 
between the vessel and the carriage, which was in 
waiting to convey them to town—that filled her dot- 
ing uncle with feelings of almost frenzied joy. 


_**God Almighty bless thee, my darling!—bless 
thee—bless thee for ever, my pride! my jewel— 
Long and happy be thy life in merry England!” 
sobbed the baronet, folding her almost convulsively 
imvhis arms, as soon as they were seated in the car- 
riage; and giving her the first kiss of welcome to her 
native shores. The second ey after they were es- 
tablished at one of the hotels, while Miss Herbert and 
her governess were riding the round of fashionable 
shopping, Sir —— drove alone to the late Dr. Bail- 
lie. Ina long interview (they were personal friends) 
he communicated all his distressing apprehensions 
about ‘his-‘niece’s state of health, imploring him to 
say whether he had any real cause of alarm whatever 
—immediate or prospective—and what course and 
lan of life he would recommend for the future.— 

r. Baillie, after many and minute inquiries, con- 
tented himself with saying, that he saw no grounds 
for present apprehensions. **1t certainly did some- 
times happen, that a delicate daughter of a consump- 
tive parent, inherited her mother’s tendencies to 
‘disease,’ he said. ‘* And as for her future life and 
habits, there was not the slightest occasion for me- 
dic¢ine of any kind; she must live almost entirely in 
the country, take plenty of fresh dry air and exer- 
cise—especially eschew late hours and company; 
and he hinted, finally, the advantages, and almost | 
the necessity, of an early matrimonial engagement. 
It need hardly be said that Sir —— resolved most 
religiously to follow this advice to the letter. 

‘*7’ll come and dine with you in Dover strect, at 
seven to-day,” said Dr. Baillie, ** and make my own 
observations.” 
** Thank you, doctor—but—but we dine out to- 
day,” muttered the baronet, rather faintly, adding, 
inwardly, “no, no!—no more medical expionage— 
” Bir —— purchased a very beautiful mansion, 
which then happened to be for sale, situated within 
ten or twelve miles of Losdon; and thither he re- 
moved, as soon as ever the preliminary arrangersents 
eould be completed. 


| long impending. And besides, Sir ——, I did nos 


The shrine, and its divinity, were worthy of each 


1 
was, 80 tO speak, the very faintest adumbration 0 iB 
, any consumptive tendency, But no—his quick and ; 
ef practised eye detected ho morbid indications; and he | 
reiteratedly gladdened the baronet’sheart, by assur- 
t ing him, that, in any present evidence to the contrary, ! 
little Miss Herbert bade as fair for long and health i 
O her, Eltza Herbert #as too quick and shrewd an 
observer, to contigtie whapprized of the object gf his | 
frequent visits to dncle’s house. She had not 
| 
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other, ——~ Hall was oneof the most charming pic- | the earriage for town immediately. * What—what 


turesque residences inthe county. It wasa fine an- 
tique semi-Gothic structure, almost obscured from 
sight in the profound gloom of forest shade. The 
delicious velvet greensward 
front of the house, seemed formed for the gentle 
footsteps of Miss Herbert. When you went there, 
if you ceateedl carefully about, you might discover a 
little white tuft glistening on some part or other of 
the ‘* smooth soft-shaven lawn:” it was her pet lamb, 
cropping the crisp and rich herbage. Little thing! 
it would scarce submit to be fondled by any hand but 
that of its innocent, indulgent mistress. She, also, 
might, occasionally, be seen there, wandering thought- 
fully along, with a book in her hand—Tasso proba- 
bly, or Dante—and her loose light hair straying from 
beneath a gipsy bonnet, commingling in pleasant 
contact with a saffron-coloured riband. Her uncle 


, would sit for an hour together, at a corner of his 


study-window, overlocking the lawn, and never re- 
move his eyes from the figure of his fair niece. 
Miss Herbert was now talked of every where in the 
neighbourhood, as the pride of the place—the star 
of the county. She budded forth almost visibly; and 
though her exquisite form was developing daily, till 
her matured, womanly proportions seemed to have 
been cast in the mould of the Venus de Medici, 
though on a scale of more slenderness and delicacy — 
it was, nevertheless, outstripped by the precious ex- 
panding of her intellect.’ ‘The sympathies of her soul 
were attuned to deepest and most refined sentiment. 
She was passionately fond of poetry—and never wan- 
dered without the sphere of what was first-rate. 
Dante and Milton were her constant companions, by 
day and night; and it was a treat to hear the melliflu- 
ous cadences of the former uttered by the soft and 
rich voice of Miss Herbert. She could not.more sa- 
tisfactorily evidence her profound appreciation of the 
true spirit of poetry, than by her almost idolatrous 
admiration of the kindred genius of Handel and Mo- 
zart. She was scarcely ever known to play any other 
music than theirs; shc would listen to none but the 
‘mighty voices of those dim spirits.” And then 
she was the most amiable and charitable creature that 
sure ever trode the earth! How many colds, slight, 
to be sure, and evanescent, had she caught, and how 
many rebukes from the alarmed fondness of her un- 
cle had she suffered in consequence, through her fre- 
quent visits, in all weathers, to the cottages*of the 
poor, and sick! ‘* You are describing an édeal being, 
and investing it with all the graces and virtues—one 


that never really existed,” perhaps exclaims one of | 


my readers. ‘There are not a few now living, who 


could answer for the truth of my poor and faint de-_ 


scription, with anguish and regret. Frequently, on 
seeing such instances of precocious development of 
the powers of both mind and body, the curt and cor- 


rect expression of Quintilian has occurred to my mind 


with painful force; ** Quod observatum fere est, ce- 
lerius occidere festinatam maturitatem,”* aptly ren- 
dered by the English proverb, ‘* Soon ripe, soon rot- 
ten.” 

The latter part of Dr. Baillic’s advice was anxious- 
ly kept in view ‘by Sir ; and soon after Miss 
Vierbert had completed ‘her twentieth year, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing her encourage the atten- 
tions of a Captain ——, the third son of a neigh- 
bouring nobleman. He was a remarkably fine and 
handsome young man, of a very superior Spirit, and 
fully capable of appreciating the valuc of her whose 
hand he sought. Sir —— was delighted, almost to 
ecstasy, when he extracted from the trembling, 
blushing girl, a confession that Captain ——’s com- 
pany was any thing but disagreeable to her. The 
young military hero was, of course, soon recognised 


read immediately in | 


ossible excuse can I devise for bringing Dr. Baillie 
ee said he to the governess, as he was drawing 
on his gloves. ** Well—well—I’l] leave it to you— 
do what you can. For God’s sake, madam, prepare 
her to see him somehow or another, for the doctor 
and 1 shall certainly be here together this evening. 
Oh!—say I am called up to town on sudden business, 
and thought I might as well bring him on with me, 
as he is visiting a patient in the neighbourhood—Oh, 
any thing, madam—any thing!” He hardly knew 
what he was saying. 

Dr. Baillie, however, could not come, being him- 
self at Brighton, an invalid, and the baronet was 
therefore pleased, though with ill-disguised chagrin, 
to summon me to supply hig place. On my way, 
he put me in possession of most of the facts above 
narrated. He implored me, ia tenderness to his agi- 
tated feelings, to summon al. the tact I had ever ac- 
_quired, and alarm the object of my visit as little as 
| possible. Iwas especially toguard against appear- 
‘ing to know too much: I watto beat about the bush 
—to extract her symptoms gradually, &c. &e. I 
never saw the fondest, the mogt doting father or mo- 
ther, more agitated about atlonly child, than was 
Sir —— about his niece. He protested that he could 
not survive her death—that e was the only prop 
and pride of his declining yrs, and that he must 
fall, if he lost her—and mate use of many similar 
expressions, It was in vain fat I besought him not 
to allow himself to be earriet}so much away with 
his fears. He must let me s@her, and have an op- 
portunity of judging whethe:fhere were any real 
cause ofalarm, | said; and hemight rely on my ho- 
nour as a gentleman, that I wold be frank and.can- 
did with ‘him, to the very utwast—I would tell him 
the worst. l reminded him & the possibility that 
| the symptoms he mentioned night not really exist; 
that they might have been seexby Miss —— through 
the distorting and magnifyiugmedium of apprehen- 
sion; and that, even if they dfl-really exist—why, 
that—that—-they were not alad@ys the precursors of 
consumption, | stammered, agiast my own convic- 
tions. {tis impossible to des@ibe the emotions ex- 
cited in the baronet, by my simply uttering the word 
consumption.” He said it i&ibbed him through 
the heart! 

On arriving at—— Hall, thebaronet and LT instant- 
ly repaired to the drawing-raja, where Miss Her- 
‘bert andther governess were stting at tea. ‘The pensy 
sive sunlight of September shéje through the Gothic 
window near which they Miss Hepbert 
_was dressed in white, and looged really dazztingly 
beautiful; but the first transigt glance wagned@he 
| that the worst might be appmbended. I had that 
very morning been at the ae: of 2 young lady, @ 
_fartyr to that very disease wheh commenced by ine 
vesting its victim with a tenfoll splendour of perso- 
beauty, to be compensatelj for by sudden and) 
rapid deeay! Miss Herbert’s ges were lustrous as 
diamonds, and the complexiorjof her cheeks, pure 
jand fair as that of the lily, waxsurmounted with an 
intense circumscribed erimsonflush—alas, alas! the 
very “‘plague-spot” of hectic—ofcousumption. She 
saluted me silently, and her eves glanced hurriedly 
from me to her uncle, and from him again to me.— 
aes disordered air defied disguise. 

» “She was etidently apprized of my coming, as well 
,as of the occasion of my visit. Indeedthere was a 
visible embarrassment about all four of us, which I 
felt 1 was expected to dissipate, by introducing in- 
| different topics of conversation. This I attempted, 
but with Jitde success. Miss Herbert’s tea was be- 
| fore her ona little ebony stand, intouched; and it 
| was evidently a violent effort only that enabled her to 


beautiful niece was already beginning to wither awav 
from before his eyes? Convinced that “hope de- 
ferred maketh sick the heart,” Ihave always in such 
eases, warned the patient’s friends, long beforehand, 
of the inevitable fate awaiting the object of their anx- 
ious hopes and fears, in order that resignation might’ 
gradually steal thoroughly through their broken 
hearts. —To return. I was conducted to the baronet’s 
study, where he was standing with his hat and gloves 
on, ready to accompany me as far as the highroad, in 
order thatI might wait the arrival of a London coach. 
I told him, in short, that I feared I had seen and 
heard too much to allow a doubt that his niece’s pre- 


as to him the absurdity and impiousness of his 
wish. 

‘*‘D—n—n!” he thundered, starting from his chair 
and stamping furiously to and fro across the room, 
*‘what the ———— do you mean by snivelling in that 
way, doctor? Can I see my darling dying—abso- 
lutely dying by inches—before my very eves, and yet 
be cool and unconcerned? I did not expect such con- 
duet from you, doctor;”—he burst into tears. “Oh! 
Vm going mad!—I’m going mad!” and he sunk again 
into his seat. From one or two efforts he made to 
gulp down, as it were, the emotions which were 
swelling and dilating his whole frame, I seriously 


sent symptoms were those of the commencing stage 
of pulmonary consumption; and that though medi- 
cine and change of climate might possibly avert the 
evil day for a time, it was my melancholy duty to | 
assure him that no earthly power could save her. 
‘**Merciful God!” he gasped, loosing his arm from | 
mine, and leaning against the park gate, at which we | 
had arrived. limplored him to be calm. He con- | 
tinued for some time speechless, with his hands | 
clasped. 


“Qh doctor, doctor!” he exclaimed, as ifa gleam | 
of hope had suddenly flashed acrosshis mind, “we've | 
forgot to tell you a most material thing, which, per- 
haps, will alter the whole case—oh, how could we | 
have forgotten it?” he continued, growing heated | 
with the thought; ‘“‘my niece eats very heartily; nay, | 
more heartily than any of us, and seems to relish her | 
food more.” Alas, I was obliged,as I have hundreds | 


of times before been obliged, to dash the cup from | 


his lips, by assuring that an almost ravenous appetite 


was as invariably a forerunner of consumption, as the | 


pilot fish of the shark! 


shall I do?” he exclaimed almost frantic, and wring- | 
ing his hands in despair. He had lost every vestige | 
of self-control. ‘Then my sweet angel must 
Damning thought! Qh, let me die too! I cannot, I 
will not survive her!—Doctor, doctor, you must give 
up your London practice, and come and live in my 
house—you must! By G—, I'll fling my whole for- 
tune at your feet! Oniy save her, and you and yours 
shall wallow in wealth, if I go back to India to pro- 
cure it!—Oh, whither—whither shall 1 go with my 
darling? To Italy—France?’—My God! What 
shall I do when she is gone—forever !” he exclaimed, 
like one distracted. I entreated him to recollect him- 
self, and endeavour to regain séli- possession 
before returning to the presence of his niece, Ue 
started. mockery, doctor, mockery! How 
ean I ever look on the dear girl again’? Sheis no 
longer mine; she is in hergrave—she is!” 


Remonstrance and expostulation, I saw, were ut-_ 
terly useless, and worse, for they served only to ir- 
ritate. The coach shortly afterwards drew up; and | 

Pwringing my hands, Sir —— extoried a promise that | 
I would see his niece the next day, and bring Dr. | 


apprehended either that he would fall into a fit, or 
go absolutely raving mad. Happily, however, 1 was 


_mistaken. His fearful excitement gradually subsi- 


ded. He was a man of remarkably strong and ardent 
feelings, which he had never been accustomed to 
control, even in the moments of their most violent 
manifestations; and on the present occasion, the mad- 
dening thought that the object of his long, intense, 
and idolizing love and pride was about to be lost to 
him irretrievably--forever--was sufficient to overturn 
his shaken intellects. I prevailed upon him to con- 
tinue where he was, till I returned from his niece, 
for | was summoned to her chamber. I found her 
lying on the bed, only partially undressed, Her beau- 
tiful auburn hair hung disordered over her neck and 
shoulders, partially concealing her lovely mapble- 
hued features. Her left hand covered her eyes, and 
her right clasped a little locket, suspended round her 
neck by a plain black riband, containing a little of 
Captain ’shair. Miss B , her governess, 
her maid, and the housekeeper, with tears and sobs, 
were engaged in rendering various little services to 


., | their unfortunate young mistress; : 2 
“Oh, great God, what will become of me! What | 


to think of the httle—the nothing—I could do for 


‘her. 


‘Two days afterwards, Dr. Baillie, another physi- 
cian, and myself, went down to see Miss Herbert; 
fora note from Miss B-— informed me that her 
ward had suffered severely from the agitation expe- 
rienced at the last visit I had paid her, and was ina 
low nervous fever. ‘The consumptive symptoms 
also were beginning to gleam through the haze of ac- 
cidental indisposition with fearful distinctness. Dr. 
Baillie simply assured the baronet that my predic- 
tions were but too likely to be verified; and that the 
only chance of averting the worst form of eonsump- 
tion (a galloping one) would be an instant removal to 
Italy, that the fall of the year and the winter season 
might be spent ina more genial and fostering climate. 
We at the same time frankly assured Sir , who 
listened with a sullen, despairing apathy of manner, 
that the utmost he had to expect from a visit to Ita- 
ly, was the faintest chance of a temporary suspension 
of the fate which hovered over his niece. Ina few 
weeks, accordingly, they were all settled at Na- 
ples. 

But what have I to say, all this time, the reader is 


Baillie with me, if he should have returned to town, | possibly asking, about the individual who was sin- 


I was as good as my word, except that Dr. Baillie | 


led out by fate for the first and heaviest stroke ine 


could not accompany me, being still at Brighton.— | flicted by Miss Herbert’s approaching dissolution? 


My second interview with Miss Herbert was long and | 
painfully interesting. She and 1 were alone. She | 
wept bitterly, and recounted the incident mentioned | 
above, which occurred in India, and occasioned her | 


Where was the lover? Where was Captain ——? I 
have avoided allusions to him hitherto, because his 
distress and agitation transcended all my powers of 
description. He loved Miss Herbert with all the 


firstserious alarm. She felt convinced, she toid ine, | passionate, romantic fervour of a first attachment; 
that her case was hopeless; she saw too that her une) and the reader must ask his own heart, what were 
cle possessed a similar conviction, and sobbed ago- | the feelings by which that of Captain —— was lace- 
nizingly when she alluded to his altered looks, She | rated. 


had felt a preseptiment, she said, for sorhe months 


I shall content myself with reeording one little in- 


then, that her days were numbered; aud attributed, | left for Italy 


- 1 was retiring one night to rest, about 


too truly, her accelerated illness to the noxious clime , twelve o’clock, when the startling summons of the 
of India. She described her sensations to be that of night bell brought me again down stairs, accompa- 
a constant void’ within, as if there was a something | nied by a servant. Thrice the bell rang with impa- 
wanting—an unnatural hollowness—a dull, deep ach | tient violence before the door could possibly be open- 
ing in the left side—a frequent inclination to relieve | cd, and I heard the steps of some vehicle Jet down 
herself by spitting, which, when she did, alas!—) hastily. 


asher suitor; and a handsome couple, people said, }continue in the room. She looked repeatedly at 
af they would make. Miss Herbert’s health seemed | Miss B—, as though she wished to be gone. After 
ae more robust, and her spirits more buoyant, than ever. | about half an hour’s time, I aliudéd coniplimentarily 

y How, indeed, could it be otherwise, when she was | to whatI had heard of her performance on the piano; 
daily riding in an open carriage, or on horseback, | she smiled coldly, and rather contemptuously, as 


blighting breathings of the @estreying’ angel, who} head hopelessly, and trembled violently from head ‘*Good God! Is there no hope, doctor?” he ine Ps 
f ceeded to inform him, that Miss Herbert had latter- was already hovering close around his victim! I was 


~* 


= 


ax: 


over a fine breezy, champaign country, by the side 
of the gay, handsome, fascinating Captain ’ 


The baronet was sitting one moraing in his study, 
having the day before returned from a month’s visit 
to some friends in Ireland, and engaged with some 
important letters from India, when Miss B——, his 
niece’s governess, sent a message requesting to speak 
in private with him. When she entered, her em- 
barrassed, and somewhat flurried manner, not a lit- 
tle surprised Sir —. 

‘¢ How is Eliza’—How is Eliza, Miss B—???*he 
inquired hastily, laying aside his reading glasses. 


‘«¢ Very well,” she replied—* very;” and after a lit- 


tle fencing about the necessity of making allowance 
for the exaggeration of alarm and anxiety, she pro- 


ly passed restless nights—that her sleep was not un- 
frequently broken by acough—a sort of faint church 
yard cough, she said it seemed—which had been no- 
ticed for some time, till it was accompaniediby oth- 
er sympt ms.—** Gracious God! madam, how was 
this nobaeld me before’—Why--why did you not 
write to me in Ireland about it?” —inquired Sir —, 
with excessive crepidation, He could scarcely sit in 
his chair, and grew very pale; Miss ——, herself 
equally agitated, went on to mention profuse night- 
sweats—a disinclination for food—exhaustion from 
the slightest exercise—a feverishiness every evening 
—anda faint hectic flash— 

“Oh groaned the baronet, almost 
choked, letting fall his reading-glasses. He tottered 
towards the bell, and the valet was directed to order 


* De Iast. Orat. Lib. IV. In proemio. 


though she saw the part 1 wasplaying. Nothing 
daunted, however, I begged her to favour me with 
p@ne of Haydn’s sonatas; and she went immediately 
Ito the piano, and played what asked—L need hard- 
| ly say, very exquisitely.” Her uncle then withdrew, 
{for the alleged purpose of answering aletter, as had 
been agreed between us, and I was then left alone 
| with the ladies, I need not fatigue the reader with 

a minute description of all that passed. I introduced 
‘the object of my visit as casually and gently as I 
‘could, and sueceeded more easily than Lhad antici- 
pated in quieting heralarms. ‘The answers she gave 
| to my questions, amply corroborated the truth of the 
statement given by Miss B— to the baronet. Her 
‘feverish, accelerated pulse, also, told of the hot 


compelled to smile with an assumed air of gayetyand 
-nonchalance while listening to the poor girl’s umgen- 
scious disclosure of various litde maiters, Whteh 
amounted to infallible evidencé that she was already 
beyond the reach of medicine. I bade her adien, 
complimenting her on her charming looks, and exe: 
| pressing my delight at finding so little occasion for 
|my professional services! She looked at me with a 
_haif-ineredulous, half-confiding eye, and with much 
‘girlish simplicity and frankness put her hand into 
mine, thanking me for dispersing her fears, and beg- 
ging me to do the same for her uncle, I afterwards 
learned that, as soonas I left the room, she burst into 
| 8 flood of tears, and Sighed and sobbed all the rest of 
the evening. 
With Sir ——— I felt it my duty to be candid.— 
by hy should I conceal the worst from him, when I 
| felt as certain as I was of my owa existence that his 


alas! she observed more than once to be streaked with | 
blood, 


“ts Dr. —— at home?” inquired a groom, and 


being answered in the affirmative, in a second 


**How long do you think 1 have to live, doctor?” | or two a gentleman leaped from the chariot stand- 


she inquired faintly. 


ask such useless questions! —How can possibly pre- 
sume to answer them, giving you credit for a spark | 
of common sense?” She grew very pale, and wiped | 
her forehead. 

“Is it likely that I shall have toendure much pain?” 
she asked, with increasing trepidation. 1 couid re- | 
ply only, that I hoped not—that there was ne ground | 
tor zmmediate apprehension—and I faltered that pos- 
sibly a milder climate and the skill of medicine might | 
yet carry her through. The poor girl shook her 
to faot. | 

poor uncle!—Poor, poor Edw-———!”” She 
faltered, and fell fainting into my arms; for the latter | 
aliusion to Captain had completely overcome | 
her. Holding her senseless, sylphlike figure in my | 
arms, | hurried to the beil, and was immediately , 
joined by Sir ——, the governess, and one or two fe- | 
male attendants. I saw the baronet was beginning 
to behave like a madman by the increasing boister- 
ousness of his manner, and the oecasional glare of 
wildness that shot from hiseye. With the utmost 
difficulty I succeeded in forcing him from the room, | 
and keeping him out until Miss Herbert had reco- 
vered. 

“Oh, doctor, doctor!” he muttered hoarsely, after 
staggering to aseat, ‘‘this is worse than death! J 
pray God to take her and me too, and put an end to 
our misery!” 

I expostulated with him rather sternly, and re- 


j 


; | ing at the door, and hurried into the room, whither 
“‘Oh, my dear madam, do not, for heaven’s sake, | | had retired to await him. 


He was in a sort of half 
military travelling dress. His face was pale, his 
eves sunk, his air disordered, and his voice thick and 
hurried. It was Captain , who had been absent 


on a shooting exeursion in Scotland, and who had not 


received intelligence of the alarming symptoms, dis- 
closed by Miss Herbert, till within four days of that 
which found him at my house, on the present ocea- 
sion, come to ascertain from me the reality of the 
melancholy apprehensions suddenly entertained by 
Sir and the other members of both families. © 


quired faintle, after swallowing a glass of wine, 
which seeing his exhaustion and agitation I had seut 
for. I endeavoured to evade giving a direct answer 
—attempted to divert his thoughts towards the pro- 


jected trip to the continent—dilated on the soothing, 


balmy climate she would have to hreathe—it had 
done wonders for others, Ke. &e.—in a word.’ exe 
hausted the stock of inefficient subterfuges and 
palliatives to which all professional men are on such 
oceasions compelled to resort. Captain —— Jistened 
to me silently, while his eye was fixed on me with 
a vacant unobserving stare. His utter wretchedness 
touched me to the soul; and vet whatconsolation had 
Ito offer him? After several profound sighs, heex- 
claimed, in a flurried tone, “1 see ‘how it is, Her 
fate is fixed—and so ismine! Would té God—wonld 
to God Thad never seen or known Miss Herbert!— 
What will beeome of us!” He rose to go. *Doe- 
tor, forgive me for troubling you so late, but really I 
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on his kind. 


PHILADELPHIA 


can rest nowhere! I must go back to Hall.” 
I shook hands with him, and in a few moments the 


chariot dashed off. 

Really I can scarcely conceive of a more dreadful 
state of mind than that of Captain , or of any one 
whose ‘* heart is in the right place,” to use a homely 
but apt expression, when placed in such wretched 
circumstances as those above related. ‘Io see the 
death warrant sealed of her a man’s soul dotes on— 
who is the idolized object of his holiest, fondest, and 

ssibly first affections! yes, to see her bright and 
beautiful form suddenly snatched down into ** utter 
darkness” by the cold, relentless grasp of our com- 
monfoe—the ‘desire of your eyes taken away as 
with a stroke”—may well wither one! ‘That man’s 
soul which would not be palsied, prostrated, by such 
a stroke as this, is worthless, and worse—it is a foul 
He cannot love a woman as she 

should and must beloved. Why am I so vehement 
in expressing my feelings on thissubject? Because, 
in the course of my professional intercourse my soul 
has been often sickened with listening to the expres- 
sion of opposite sentiments. “Che poor and pitiful 
philosophy—that the word should ever have been so 
prostituted !—which is now sneaking in among us, 
fostered by fuolish ears, and men with hollow hearts 
and barren brains, for the purpose of weeding out 
from the soul’s garden its richest and choicest flowers, 
sympathy and sentiment—this philosophy may pos- 
sibly prompt some reader to sneer over tie agonies 
Lhave been attempting to describe; but, oh reader, 
do you eschew it—trample on it—trample on it 


whenever, wherever you find it, for the reptile,. 


though very little, is very venomous. 
Captain ’s regiment was ordered to Ireland, 


and as he found it impossible to accompany it, he sold 
out, and presently followed the heart-broken baronet 
and his niece to Italy. ‘The delicious climate sufiic- 
ed to kindle and foster for a while that deceitful 
ignus fatuus, hope, which always flits before in the 
gloomy horizon of consumptive patients, and leads 
«hem and their friends on—and on—and on—till it 
suddenly sinks quivering into their grave!—They 


staid at Naples till the month of July. Miss Herbert. 


was sinking, and that with fearfully accelerated ra- 
idity. Sir ——’s health was much impaired with 
incessant anxiety and watching; and Captain had 
been several times on the very borders of madness. 
His love for the dear being who could never be his, 
increased ten thousand fold when he found it hope- 
less!—Is it not always so? 

Aware that her days were numbered, Miss Her- 
bert anxiously importuned her uncle to return to 
England. She wished, she said, to breathe her last 
in her native isle—among the green pastures and 
hills of shire, and to be buried with her father 
and mother. Sir —— listened to the utterance of 
these sentiments with a breaking heart. He could 
see no reason for refusing a compliance with her re- 
quest; and accordingly the latter end of August be- 
held the unhappy family once more at. Hall. 

I onee saw a very beautiful lily, of rather more 
than ordinary stateliness, whose ster had been snap- 
ped by the storm over night; and on entering my gar- 
den in the morning, alas, alas! there lay the pride of 
all chaste flowers, pallid and prostrate on the very 
bed where it had a short while before bloomed so 
sweetly !—This little circumstance was forcibly re- 
called to my recollection, on seeing Miss Herbert for 
the first time after her retura from the ‘coztinent, 
Tt was in the spacious drawing-room at —— Hall, 
where I had before seen her, in the evenivg; and she 
was reclining on an ottoman, which had been drawn 
towards the large fretted Gothic window formerly 
mentioned. I stole towards it with noiseless fuot- 
steps; for the hushing, cautioned movements of those 
present warned me that Miss Herbert was asleep. I 
stood and gazed in silence for some moments on the 
lovely unfortunate—almost afraid to disturb-her even 
by breathing. She was wasted almost to a shadow— 
attenuated to nearly ethereal delicacy and transpa- 
rency. She was dressed ina plain white muslin gown 
and lying on an Indian shawl, in which she had been 
enveloped for the purpose of being brought down 
from her bed chamber. Her small foot and ankle 
were concealed beneath white silk stockings, and 
satin slippers—through which it might be seen how 
they were shrunk from the full dimensions of health. 
They seemed, indeed, rather the exquisite chiselling 
of Caneva, the representation of recumbent beauty, 
than flesh and blood, and scareely capable of sustain- 
ing even'the slight pressure of Miss Herbert’s wast- 
ed frame. The arms and hands were enveloped in 
long white gloves, which fitted very loosely; and her 
waist, encircled by a broad. violet eoloured riband, 
was rather that of a young girl of twelve or thirteen, 
than a full grown woman. But it was her counte- 
nance—her symmetrical features, sunk, faded, and 
damp with death dews, and her auburn hair falling 
in rich matted careless clusters down each side of 
her alabaster temples and neck—it wasall this which 
suggested the bitterest thoughts of blighted beauty, 
almost breaking the heart of the beholder. Perfectly 
motionless and statue-like Iay that fair creature, 
breathing so imperceptibly that a rose leaf might 
have slept on her lips.unfluttered. On an easy chair 
drawn towards the head of the ottoman, sat her uncle 
Sir ——, holding a white cambric handkerchief in 
his hand, with which he from time to time wiped off 
the dews which started out incessantly on his niece’s 
pallid forehead. It was affecting to see his hair 


changed to a dull iron grey hue; whereas, before he 
had left for the continent, it was jet-black. His 
sallow and worn features bore the traces of recent 
tears. 


And where now is the lover? Where is Captain 
? again inquires the reader. He was then at 
Milan, raving beneath the tortures and delirium of 
a brain-fever, which flung him on his sick-bed only 
the day before Sir ’s family set out for England. 
Miss Herbert had not been told of the cireumstance 
till she arrived at home; and those who communicat- 
ed the intelligence will never undertake such a duty 
again! 

” After some time, in which we around had main- 
tained perfect silence, Miss Herbert gently opened 
her eyes; and seeing me sitting opposite her uncle, 
by her side, gave me her hand, and with a faint smile, 
whispered some words of welcome which I could not 
distinguish, 

. **AmTI much altered, doctor, since you saw me 
last??? she presently inquired, in a more audible 
tone. I said I regretted to see her so feeble and 
emaciated. 

‘And does not my poor uncle also look very ill?” 
inquired the poor girl, eyeing him with a look of 
sorrowful fondness. She feebly extended her arms, 
as if for the purpose of putting them round his neck, 


and he seized and kissed them with such fervour, 


that she burst into tears. ‘*Your kindness is killing 
me—oh don’t, don’t!”? she murmured.. He was so 
overpowered with his emotions, that he abruptly rose 
and left the room. I then made many minute in- 
quiries about the state of her health. Lcould hardly 
detect any pulsation at the wrist, though the blue 
veins, and almost the arteries, | fancied, might be 
seen meandering beneath the transparent skin. * * * 
My feelings will not allow me, nor would my space, 
to describe every interview ] had with her. She 
sunk very rapidly. She exhibited all those sudden 
deceitful rallyings, which invariably agonize con- 
sumptive patients and their friends with fruitless 
hopes of recovery. Oh, how they are clung to! how 
hard to persuade their fond hearts to relinquish them! 
with what despairing obstinacy will they persist in 
‘thoping against hope!” I recollect one evening in 
particular, that her shattered energies were so un- 
accountably revived and collected—her eye grew so 
full and bright—her cheeks were suffused with so 
rich a vermilion—her voice soft and sweet as ever, 
and her spirits so exhilarated—that even J was stag- 
gered for amoment; and poor Sir —— got so excited, 
that he said to me in a sort of eestacy, as he accom- 
panied me to my carriage—‘‘Ah doctor, a phenic, 
doctor! a phoenix. She’s rising from her ashes— 
ah! ha! She’ll cheat you for once—darling!” and he 
raised his handkerchief to his eyes, for they were 
overflowing. 

** Doctor, you’re fond of music, I believe; you will 
not have any objection to listen to a little now, will 
you?—I’m exactly in the mood for it, and it’s almost 
the only enjoyment I have left, and Miss B—— 
plays enchantingly. Go, love, please, and play a 
mass from Mozart—the one we listened to last 
night,” said Miss Herbert, on one occasion, about a 
week after the interview last mentioned. Miss B——, 
who was in tears, immediately rose, and took her 
seat atthe piano. She played with exquisite taste 
and skill. L held ene of my sweet patient’s hands in 
mine, as she lay on the sofa, with her face turned 
towards the window, through which the retiring sun- 
light was streaming in tender radiance on her wasted 
features, afler tinting the amber-hued groves which 
were vis.ble through the window. I need not at- 
tempt to characterize the melting musie which Miss 
B wzs pouring from the piano. I have often 
thought that there is a sort of spiritual, unearthly 
character about some of the masses of Mozart, which 
dvaws out the greatest sympathies of one’s nature, 
striking the deepest and most hidden chords of the 
human heart. On the present occasion, the peculiar 
circumstances in which | was placed—the time—the 
place—the dying angel whose hand was elasped in 
mine—disposed me to a more intense appreciation 
of Mozart’s music than.I Lad ever known before. 
The soft, soothing, solemn, swelling cadences undu- 
lated one after another into my full heart, till they 
forced the tears to gush from my eyes. I was utter- 
ly overcome. Oh, that. languishing, heart-breaking 
niusic, | can never forget! the form of Eliza Her- 
bert flits before me to this day when I hear it spoken 
of. 1 will not listen to any one play itnow;—though 
{ have often wept since on hearing it from Miss 
, B——, to whom Miss Herbert bequeathed her piano. 
To return. My tears flowed fast; and I perceived 
also the crystal drops oozing through the closed eye- 
lids of Miss Herbert. ‘* Heart-breaking music, is 
it not, doctor?” she murmured. I could make her 
no reply. I felt at that moment as if I could have 
laid down my life for her. After a long pause— 
Miss B—— continuing all the while playing—Miss 
Herbert sobbed—* Oh, how I should like to be bu- 
ried while the organ is playing this music!—~And HE 
—HE was fond of it, too!” she continued, with a long 
shuddering sigh. It was echoed, to my surprise, but 
in a profounder tone, from that quarter of the room 
where the grand-piano was placed. It could not 
have been from Miss B——, | felt sure; and looking 
towards her, I beheld the dim outline of. Sir ——’s 
figure leaning against the. piano, with his face buried 
in his white handkerchief. He had stolen inte the 
room unpereeived—for he bad left it half an hour 
before, ina fit of sudden.agitation—and after con- 
tinuing about five minutes, was compelled, by his 
feelings, again to retire. His sigh, and the noise 
he made in withdrawing, had beeo -heard by Miss 
Herbert. 

faintly, turn- 
ing as white as ashes, ‘* who—who is that? what was 


it/—-Oh dear—it ean never be—no—no—it cannot”? 


—and she suddenly fainted. She continued so long 
insensible, that I began to fear it was all over. Gra- 
dually, however, she recovered, and was carried up 
to bed, which she did not leave again for a week. 


rative, Miss Herbert’s partiality for poetry, and that 
her readings were confined to that which was of the 
highest order. While sitting by her bedside, 1 have 
heard her utter often very beautiful thoughts, sug- 


All—all are treasured ip my heart. 
I have not attemptod to describe her feelings with 
reference to Captain —, simply because 1 cannot. 


reader’s suspicions thai 1 am slipping into the cha- 
racter of the novelist. She did not know that Cap- 
tain —— continued yetat death’s door at Milan, tor 
we felt bound to spare aer feelings. _We fabricated 
a story that he had been summoned into Egypt, to 
inquire after the fate ofa brother who had travelled 
thither, and whose fite, we said, was doubtiul. 
Poor girl! she believedus at last—and seemed ra- 


ing any thing to withdraw him from her side. She 
never, however, satd ay thing directly of this kind. 
It ishardly necessary t say, that Captain —— never 
knew of the fiction, - have never, to this day, en- 
tirely forgiven myself or the part 1 took in it. 

I found her one morning, within a few days of 
her death, wretchedly exhausted both in mind and 
body. She had passel, as usual, a restless night, . 
unsoothed even by the laudanum, which had been 
administered to her ii much larger quantities thau 
her medical attendant: had authorized. It had stu- 
pified, without at the sme time composing and calm- 
ing her. Poor—poorgirl! almost the last remains 
of her beauty had dispeared. ‘There was a fearful 
hollowness in her one: lovely and blooming cheeks; 
and her eyes--those lright orbs which had a short 
while ago dazzled an delighted all they shone upon 
—-were now sunk--qieneched—and surrounded by 
.dark halos! She lay with her head buried deep in 
the pillow, her hair blded back, matted with per- 
spiration, Her hand:—but I cannot attempt to de- 
seribe her appearanceany turther. Sir —— sat by 
her bedside, as he hadsat all through her illness, and 
was utterly worn out. [ occupied the chair allotted 
to Miss bh-——, who lad just retired to bed, having 
been up all night. Alter along sileuce, Miss Her- 
bert asked very fainth for some tea, which was pre- 
sently brought her, ard dropped into her mouth by 
spoontuls. Soon afteishe revived a little, and spoke 
to me, but in so low : whisper that | had great difli- 
culty in distinguishirg her words. ‘The-exertion of 
utterance. also, was «tended with so much evident 
pain, that L would rater she had continued silent. 

Laudanum—laudanum—laudanum, doctor!— 
They don’t give me ough of laudauum!” she mut- 
tered. We made herno reply. Presently she began 
murmuring at interves somewhat in this strain: ‘Ah 
—among the pyramils—looking at them—sketching 
—ascending them, perhaps—oh! what if they should 
fall and crush him? Has he found his brother? On 
his way—home—sea-ships—ship,” Still we did not 
interrupt her, for her manner seemed to indicate a 
dim dreamy sort of half-consciousness. About an 
hour atterwards (why did I linger there it may be 
asked, when [ could do nothing for her, and could 
itl-spare the time? [know not—I could not leave) 
she again commenced, in a low moaning, wandering 
tone—** Uncle! What do you think? Chatterton— 
poor, melancholy Chatterton sat by my side all night 
Jong—in that chair where Dr. —— is sitting. He 
died of a broker heart—or of my discase—did’nt he? 
—Wan—wan—sad—cold—ghosty—but so like a 
poet!—Oh, how he talked—no one, earthly, like 
him!—His voice was like the mysterious music of an 
Eolian harp—so.solemn—soft—stealing!—* * He 
put hisiey fingers on my bosom, and said i must 


I mentioned, I think, in a former part of this nar- | bef 


gested by the bitterness of her own premature fate, | 


do them justice, without, perhaps, incurring the | | 
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November morning, and my heart sunk with; 

as my chariot rattled rapidly along the hard hich fay 
towards-——— Hall. ButI was roo tate. The eur- 
tain had fallen, and hid poor Eliza Herbert from this 
world, for ever Fs had expired about half an hour 


ore my arriva 

As I was returning to town, after attending the 
funeral of Miss Herbert, full of bitter and sorrowful 
thoughts, I met a travelling carriage and four thun- 
dering down the road. It contained poor Captain 
——; his-valet, and a young Italian medical attend- 
ant—all just returned from the continent. He look- 
ed white and wasted. The ecrape on m hat—my 
gloves-—-weepers—mourning suit, told all instantly. 

was Ina moment at his side—for he had swooned. 
As for the disconsolate baronet, little remains te be 
sai. He disposed of Hall; and, sick of Eng- 
Jand--ill and irritable—he attempted to regain his 
Indian appointment, but unsuccessfully; so he be- 
took himself to a solitary house belonging to the fa- 
mily, in —~shire; and, in the touching language of 


one of old, ‘Went on mourning to the end of his 
days.” 


| 


ther inclined to accuse him of unkindness for allow- | | _ 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
* For the Philadelphia Album 
TO A WITHERED ROSE, 
Thy brightness is clouded— 
Thy verdure has fled; 
And thy blossoming leaves 
Are all wasted and dead. 
Thy beauty has faded— 
Thy sweetness is gone; . 
And cold and neglected, 
Thou witherest alone. 
Thy fragrance no longer, . 
Thy fragments can save; . 
' For thy lustre is quench’d, 
In the gloom of the grave. 
And thus when the glories 
Of earth pass away, 
We leave them to scorn, 
And oblivion.a prey. 


But the fair hand that pluck‘d thee, . 
To wreathe round her brow, 
Is alas! now as cold, 
And as senseless as thou! 
Those cheeks which could rival 
Thy once matchless bloom, 
Now moulder to dust 
In the depths ef the tomb. 
And th’ eyes which once sparkled 
With boundless delight, 
Are unconscious and dim, 
Ass the black shades of night. 


And shall oblivion’s darksome cloud 
Her virtues and her frame enshroud? 
Shall desolation’s gloomy pall, 

Around her lovely relics fall: ° 

And her whose radiant course is o’er, 
Ne’er live in recollection more? 
No—long on memory’s page shall glow, 
Undimm’d by joy, or grief, or wo, 

‘The charms of innoeence and youth; 
Which beam/’d from out that soul of truth. 
Eagraven on our hearts shall dwell 


soon be as cold!—But he told me not to be afraid— 
nor weep, because I was dying so young—so carly. 
He said { was a young little rose-tree, and would 
have the longer to bloom and blossom when he came 
for me.” She smiled faintly and sadly. “Oh, dear, 
dear!—-I wish 1 had him here again! But he looks 
very cold and ghostly—never moves—nothing rus- 
tles—I never heard him come, or go—but I look, and 
there he is?—and Iam notat all trightened, for he 
scems gentle—but I think. he can’t be happy—happy 
—never smiles, never!—* * Dying people see and 
hear more than others!”— 

This, I say, is the substance of what she uttered. 
All she said was pervaded by a sad romance, which 
showed that her soul was deeply imbued with poetry. 

Toll!—Toll!—Toll!—How. solemn!—White 
plumes!—White searfs! Hush—*‘ Earth to earth’— 
oh dreadful!—It is crumbling on my breast! ‘They 
all go—they leave me all—poor, poor Eliza!—they 
leave me all alone in the cold church.—H.’// often 
walk in the church by himself—his tears will fall on 
the pavement—but / shall not hear him—nor see 
him !—He will ne—ver see me!—Will the organ 
play, I wonder?—It may wake me from sleeping for 
a while!” J listened to all this, and was fit for no- 
thing the restof the day. Again—again I saw her, to 
let fall tears over the withered petals—the blighted 
blossoms of early beauty !—It wrung my heayt to see 
her little more than a breathing corpse. Oh, the 
gloom—anguish-—desolation: diffused through 
Hall! It could be felt; it oppressed you, on entering! } 

* * * On Saturday morning, (thes— day of No- 
vember, 18—,) I drove down early, having the pre- 
ceding evening promised to be there as soon as pos- | 


‘The magic of that potent spell, 
Which round our kindled feelings wove 
‘Lhe softened witchery of love. 


And with fond sympathy Ill plant, 
Thy germ above her head; 

That o’er her narrow dwelling plaee, 
Thy sweetness may be shed. 

And thou that once bedeck’d her brow, 
Renew’d in life shall bloom; 

And scatter thy fragrant loveliness 
Around her lonely tomb. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 27, 1831. WILFRID 


For the Philadelphia Album 
ABSENT FRIENDS, 

How many hours of sweet yet pensive reflection 
do we pass, as memory ‘calls up to view” those 
hallow@d cheerers of the rough and broken path of 
life. How pleasant itis to think that these whom 
time and circumstances have separated from us, will 
ere long return to gladen us with their happy smiles, 
and cause our deserted hearts to “blossom as the 
rose.” 

There is something chastening and holy in the 
thought of absent friends—of those who have par- 
taken with us the innocent sports of their childhood, 


sible the next day. It was a eold, seowling, bitter 


and made our breasts gb repository of their little 
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Sorrows, and in after years, when time and trial had 
chilled the aspiring hopes of our earlier existence, 
been one with us in peril and in pain, in pleasure 
and in pain. In recurring to thoughts of absent 
friends, we cannot but remember with rapture the 
one whom we /ave loved, and shall ever love, with a 
devotion as pure and disinterested as that of a bro- 
ther for a sister—she who is the “light of our path,” 
for whom we would sacrifice every thing earthly,and 
with whom we would gladly pass every coming mo- 
ment of our existence. She in whom every boyish 
dream has been centred, with whom we talked of 
bliss to come, and for whom we would have died, 
if the sacrifice had been demanded. Yet, in the 
retrospect of the feelings, the thoughts, the love of 
one who is * all and all” to us, one who is almost 
the engrossing thought in all situations and in all 
scasons, we must remember the meek and pure de- 
votion of a sister’s affection, the high and noble dis- 
interestedness of a brother’s, and the enduring, 
changeless, and undying fondness of a mother’s love. 
Our hearts grow light, and bound with rapture at 
the contemplation of these things; these feelings 
are too refined and sylph-like for the air of earth, 
and should exist only in the atmosphere of a more 
pure and heavenly clime. 

Oh, wo to him who has no friends. Some there 
are who wander over the surface of the globe with 
no eye to please, no heart on which they can lay 
the gathered offerings of years of exile and change, 
no hand to welcome the worn wanderer with a 
friendly grasp to his own dear home. On the other 
hand, he who possesses friends, will, when he is 
absent in a far and strange land, imagine that 
every scene is more blooming and every face hap- 
pier, as he paints to himself the bright smile which 
will mantle the cheek, and play around the lips of 
the early loved, when he recounts to them the joy- 
ous scenes and imminent perils through which he 
has passed, and contrasts them with the delights of 
his own cherished home. All past perceptions and 
remembrances grow dim and fade before the bound- 
less tide of bliss which swells within the heart of 
man, when he returns to his home and the dear do- 
mestic round, and when he grasps the honest and 
faithful hand of him who has not forgotten him in a 
separation of many years. 


These are the green spots in the desert of our ex- 
istenee, the only places an which the eye may linger 
or the weary foot find rest, as we plod mournfully 
and mechanically on to the all-devouring tomb,— 
the tomb, that dreaded and dreadful receptacle of 
the living, that Rubicon which we all must pass. 
The thought of our friends is even there. When 
man “lieth down to die,” his most earnest and per- 
vading hope is, that he may be united with his 
friends, And if he and they have passed this wea- 
rying pilgrimage ‘sans peur et sans reproche,”’ it 
will be so. There will they meet, and form a family 
among the blest. RomonrT. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Fesruary 5, 1831. 


The foreign intelligence by the Sovereign, is far 
more ominous of a general war in Europe, than the 
previous advices. ‘lhe youth of Poland—the people 
and soldiery, inspirited by the recent events in France 
and other portions of the European continent, and 
more immediately excited to an abhorrence of their 
rulers by the ignominious execution of twelve stu- 
dents, who had been sentenced by a court martial to 
be shot for having sung the Marsellois hymn, have 
risen in their strength and shaken off the Russian 
yoke. We cannot but admire the spirit of forbear- 
ance, as well as the promptness of design and exe- 
cution, with which the revolutionists thus far 
throughout Europe have taken their measuregand 
establishe@itveir provisional governments. The 
French peaple seem to have afforded an example 
happily worthy of imitatioa—the march of liberty 
is so identified with wise acts and the ‘‘ zeal of 
moderation,” that in the midst of carnage and victor 
ry—ay, in the very pursuit of revenge, the people 
have beep able to control all undue excesses, and to 
adopt measures wise in themselves, and calculated 
to put to shame by contrast the cqnduct of tyrannical 
rulers. Bell’s Weekly Malenge, of the latest 


date received, expresses the opinion, that this re- 
volution should be looked upon with more satis- 
faction than either those of France or Belgium.— 
Poland has been oppressed by the unrelenting hand 
of despotism for many years, It had not the least 
shadow of free institutions, but was under the sway 
of a pure unmixed despotism—a despotism not con- 
tented with a mere civil tyranny, but besetting the 
paths of domestic life, and polluting even the priva- 
cy of the chamber with a degrading system of espio- 


nage. 

‘‘ The oppression which the Russians practised jn 
Poland can scarcely be believed. No man in any 
station of life was permitted to marry or to dispose 
of his inheritance without a license from the gov- 
ernment. Most persons of any influence were com- 
pelled to live in solitude upon their own estates, 
and not permitted to pass even the frontiers of one 
province to another without a passport obtained from 
the most degrading applications. ‘Thus, while the 
Russians were travelling in every quarter of Europe, 
a Polish traveller was scarcely so much as seen, 
Poland was imprisoned, as it vere, within her own 
frontiers, and kept for the gloomy pleasure of Rus- 
sia, who exhausted every specizs of tyranny and ex- 
action upon the people. | sie 

‘¢Every mind of common feeling must rejoice at 
the attempt made by such « yeople, be the event 
what it may, to regain their teedom. Whatever 
sympathy may be excited for France and Belgium, 
it must be recollected that theywere already in pos- 
session of liberal forms of govyrnment; whilst the 
Poles were almost the only unancipated slaves In 
Europe, the ‘* adscripti glebeef of the dark feudal 
ages; the monuments of t barbarous times 
when the common multitude of Mankind was as lit- 
tle regarded as the beasts of thefield. 

‘*'lhat the day of vengeance, would come upon 
the descendants of Catharine thejGreat, for the infa- 
mous spoliations of Poland for years ago, no man, 
who trusted in the providenti@ course of human 
events, could for a moment dot; but we did not 
think itso near at hand. It is er sincere wish that 
another Sobieski or Kosciusco qhay arise to direct 
the arms and councils of the Poles in this great 
struggle for their freedom. Expope, we hope, will 
stand by as an impartial spectatif, though in such a 
case it will be impossible to n indifferent one. 
Austria and Prussia will dare nt to interfere, first, 
because they will apprehend theextension of the in- 
surrection to Silesia and Pomenia, their own un- 
holy portion of the original sygil of Poland; and 
next, because they must naturally dread the resent- 
ment of every free-born mind ix Europe, and the 
honest discontent and opposition of their own sol- 
diery and people, if they should interpose, in the 
flagitious attempts of rivetting mew the chains of 
Russia upon these gallant insurgints.” 


That such a people so fetterec!should imbibe the 
spirit and assert the privileges of freemen ‘success- 
fully, isindeed a matter of copgratulation.- It is 
moreover a subject of rejoicing, inasmuch as the 
Russian Czar who has so th exhibited symp- 
toms of lording it over the earth, will be brought to 
a sense of his own condition—feeling the ground on 
which he himself stands trembling beneath his feet, 
and the possessions over which he wields the scep- 
tre passing from beyond his grasp. Hitherto it was 
Russia, with whatever forces of the allied powers she 
could bring to her co-operation, that was supposed to 
menace the liberties of France and Belgium—pre- 
parations to this effect were making throughout her 
confines, eliciting on the part of France, counter- 


4 


preparations, and a supposed alliance with England. I 


Had the Russians extended their march to the bor- 
ders of Belgium, then France and England would 
doubtless haye been armed in proof to repel the ag- 
gressors; but while these anticipated movements were 
delayed—while the agents of the several powers were 
in London endeavouring to make some conciliatory 
arrangement with, or disposition of, Belgium, the 
Russian possessions in Poland have broken into ac- 
tion—have set up for themselves, and it will be in- 
dispensable for Nicholas to look to his own ‘* move- 
ables,” and to tame the tempest which rages in his 
own domains. How stands the ease then? Is Eng- 
land jealous of Russia, or is she so pledged to liberty 
and reform as to be compelled to take part with the 
liberals in all their movements—with Franee, with 
Belgium, and now with the Russian Poles? If so, 
the sooner an alliance js formed between France and 
England the better for both, and it may be for the 
peace of Europe. If, however, Erance is disposed 
for war, and every thing indicates that she is, let her, 
instead of waiting for the conquest of Russian Po- 
land by the combined forces of Austria, Russia and 
Prussia, take p&t with these new ‘revolutionists, 
fight the battle of freedom on ‘* Polish ground and 
with the aid of Polish allies,” Upon this subject 


the London Courier of the fourteenth remarks: 


‘There is but one way to prevent Russia and her 
allies from going to war with France, in order to 
extirpate the principles of Constitutional freedom 
there, rather than be kept on the gué vive in order to 
defeat their influence on the countries under their 
subjection; let the bonds of amity be drawn closer and 
closer between France and G. Britain. Their union, 
by making the chances of success against them des- 
perate, may induce the rulers of absolute States to 
purchase peace at home and abroad by concession, 
and the condition of man in every country of Europe 
may then be benefitted. There ought to be but one 
feeling among free States.” 


A private correspondent of the New York Daily 
Advertiser, writes:—‘In France things are in a 
wretched state; we believe nothing can save Europe 


but a general war.”? Such indeed appears to be the 
only alternative. 


CLARENCE. 

This is the title of a novel which sometime since 
issued from the American press, from the pen of the 
author of Redwood,—Miss Sedgwick. We have 
never read the production, but our attention has 
been called to it by the perusal of a review of the 
work in a late number of the North American Re- 
view. The criticism is one of the most eloquent 
things in the language, and it is for the purpose of 
quoting afew passages, as well as bringing the book 
it notices under the observance of our readers, that 
we have alluded to the subject. ‘The following ex- 
tracts, for example, will afford our readers some 
idea of how much poetry can be thrown into prose. 
The review is attributed to the pen of W. C. Bryant, 
Esq. of the New York Evening Post. 


. ‘*We trust that we may be allowed to speak of 
another winning charm in these novels, arising not 
so much from the mind as the moral character of 
the author. We mean the impress every where dis- 
coverable, of an unatiected goodness of heart, and a 
warmth of affection which folds in its embrace every 
thing that lives. As John Paul has somewhere said, 
she loves God and every little child. Hersympathies 
are ready and active, and called forth by every shape 
of distress, and she never turns aside from suffering 
virtue, however repulsive the garb it may wear. 
There is a beautiful tenderness and sensibility breath- 
ing out from her writings, like the fragrance from a 
rose. She delights to accumulate images of peace 
and happiness and sunshine, to describe all that is 
noble in man and attractive in woman—the virtue 
that exalts, the struggle that purifies, the trial that 
calls forth a seraph’s energies, and the sweet affec- 
tions that strew with flowers life’s dusty highway. 
She does not know how to draw a villain; she has no 
idea of the spasms and convulsions of the mind, 
around which guilt and remorse have thrown their 
serpent-folds. Man in the pride of his imperial 
beauty, full of truth, and honour and grace, with high 
thoughts and generous affections, with reason sitting 
on his brow, and the pulse of joy in his veins,—wo- 
man, with her veil of gentle loveliness, her lily-like 
purity, her loving and trasting heart,—the light of 
friendship, the soul-exchanging glance of love,— 
these are the themes which call forth her finest pow- 
ers, and it is in the delineation of these only, that 
her genius appears in its proper element. Her de- 
scriptions of childhood are full of the dewy freshness 
of life’s morning hour. In this respect we know of 
no one who equals her, no one who draws in colours 
so speaking the image of a beautiful and happy child, 
with his heart of gladness and voice of silver-toned 
glee, his brave spirit, his frolic blood, and his win- 
ning tricks. Years have not brought to her that cold 
»hilosophy which looks with a loveless eye upon life 


in its silken bud, which recalls with no kindly thrill 
the days when the world was a garden, and the air 
a rainbow, when the hours brought roses in their 
hands, and the wings of time made musie as they 
moved. ‘There is a beauty and a mystery in child- 
| hood, and the wisest may learn a lesson from the 
young pilgrim of life, who bears yet fresh about him 
the brightness of the Spirit-land, which he has so 
lately Jett. 

‘ Not in forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home,’ 

‘¢ The love of nature, and a familiar acquaintance 
with the changeful expressions of the ‘ mighty mo- 
ther’s’ countenance, are among the fine gilts of the 
author of Clarence. Her descriptions of scenery in 
the western part of Massachusetts in her New Eng- 
land Tale, and in Redwood may challenge a com- 
parison with any in the eyo She does not 
merely draw the features of a landscape, but she 
gives vou the expression, and transfuses into her 
pages the spirit that hangs. over it, like an atmos- 
phere. She looks upon the outward world in the 
vein of the melancholy Jaques, translating its silence 
into thoughts and images; but she draws thence the 
elements of a far more cheerful philosophy. She 
learns wisdom from the cups of flowers, and the 
whisper of the pine conveys to her a lesson of truth. 
Every leaf is pregnant with instruction, and every 
stream teaches as it brawls. The forms of nature 
have stamped their own likeness upon the soul of 

their worshipper, and every mute image without has 
| given birth to a correlative idea within, united by a 


: 
mysterious affinity, whieh all may feel, but none ean 
define. In her graphic descriptions of natural, 
scenery, there is no small portion of the fine philo- 
suphy of Wordsworth, which regards the fair forms 
of the outward world as the instruments of a spi- 
ritual influence upon the mind of man, as the varied 
stops through which the myriad tones of a universal 
harmony are breathed. Woods and mountains are 
not ey f enjoyed, but felt and understood,—they are 
as the face of a long-tried and never-failing friend, 
This sensibitity to natural beauty exerts a most ex- 
panding and elevating power upon the spirit of man, 
and when it is united with that gifted eye, which can 
read the letters of power and love written all over 
this,goodly universe, nothing short of religion is ca- 
pable of exerting a more holy ministration.” 


We have on our table, recently issued, numbers 
of several valuable periodicals. The second number 
of *‘Doughty’s Cabinet of Natural History and Ame- 
rican Rural Sports,” is embellished with two well- 
executed coloured engravings of a large size, the 
first representing the red fox in the act of destroying 
his prey; the other, two partridges, male and female. 
The articles which form the subject matter of this 
number, are entitled a History of the Red Fox,— 
Winter Wolf—Skales, or the manner of destroying 
wolves in Sweden—Anecdotes of Wolves—Influence 
of music upon Mice—History of the Quail, or Par- 
tridge—A Hunting Excursion—Chesapeake Dueck 
Shooting—Advice to Young Sportsmen, &c. From 
these heads, the reader will be enabled to judge of 
the character of the work, the success of which, we 
trust, will be as great as it is deserving. 

The first number of a new series of the Museum, 
commencing with January, 1831, is also before us. 
This periodical has now been in successful operation 
for many years, and as is generally known, its pages 
are appropriated to the best articles of foreign litera- 
ture, science and art. The number before us, for ex- 
ample, contains about thirty distinct articles, and is 
embellished with a full length portrait of Rogers, the 
author of Pleasures of Memory. It is to this work 
we are frequently indebted for the extracts to which 
we devote our first page—such as the passages from 
the Diary of a late London Physician, and others of 
merit. Thé Museum is issued at six dollars per an- 
num in advance. 

The American Monthly Magazine for January, 
is rather dull in the choice of subjects, but the com- 
position is graceful. It contains ten articles, in ad- 


dition to the lucubration, of its editor—the Hermit 


of Agualta—Isabel—the Criminal from lost honour 


—the Tri-Colour—the Philosophy of Bowling—the 
| Huguenot—Some Thoughts upon works of Fiction 
| —the Sea—Excerpts, &c. The Magazine lacks 
spirit. Its editor, instead of adapting his work to 
the tone and occurrences of the times, the history 
of the out-door world, appears to gather all his re- 
flections from books. He gives nothing of the po- 
litical history of this or other countries—takes no 
part in the popular and agitating questions of the: 
day, and consequently cannot be recognised as giv- 
ing atone to, or taking part in the glorious contest of 
every day action and questions of pervading and’ 
public interest. It was well remarked by a contem- 
porary, that love-sick rhymes and refined sentimen-. 
tality, are well enough upon proper occasions, but a 
magazine aiming to be an ornament to American 
light literature, should indulge in something beyond 
the dreams and the subjects of boyhood. “ The sea 
was made for other purposes than to be looked upom 
asa picture.” 

The Journal of Law and the Journal of Health of 
Wednesday, are both beside us. The leading articles: 
in the first are entithked—the Law relating to masters 
of ships and common carriers, and an essay om 
‘‘Education.” The Journal of Health comports.it- 
self to the season, and gives sapient suggestions om 
“ Clothing—Double Windows and Doors—Colds— 
Regular Sleep and the Mew Virtuesof Wine. The 
Journal has a manly sr)i7it in.a small frame, and well 
maintains its reputation, Pity it is, that so few of 
the “small” per‘odicals, with which the country 
abounds, are not «ondueted with a degree of ability 
somewhat simi. ar with this. We have the first fledg- 
ings of som’: score of these hebdomatals on our ta- 
ble, but must be excused from expressing a distinct. 
opinion 7.8 to their respective merits, 

The “ Counterfeit Detector” came to us yester- 
day enlarged and otherwise improved. Tis publi- 
cati on has been in existence but six monchs, yet we 
‘have seen it quoted throughout the eountry with 
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much praise, and as high authority upon all matters 
to which it is devoted. Pursuing closely and with 
intelligence the line of conduct marked out in its 
prospectus, the Detector cannot be otherwise than 4 | 
useful and popular journal. It is published by Mr. 
Rorertr T. Bicknett, No. 119, Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, at the low price of two dollars per an- 
m, and is every way worthy of encouragement 
fiom, storekeepers, both in ‘‘ town and country.” 


The Rev. John Pierpont has been appointed to 
deliver a poem at the next anniversary of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society on the first of September next. 


The committee of exhibitions and premiums for 
the Academy of Fine Arts, announce that the twenty- 
first exhibition of the Academy will commence on 
the first of May next, and continue till the last Satur- 
day of June. Meritorious productions in the arts 
will be received until the 24th of April, and the ex- 
penses of transporting them will be borne by the 
Academy. Suitable apartments will be appropriated 
exclusively for such new works as haye not before 
been publicly exhibited in this city. 


The new tragedy of Wyoming was performed for 
the first time at the Arch street theatre on Friday | 
evening, to a highly respectable audience. The suc- 
cess of the piece was not so decided as many friends 
of the author anticipated, and several of the scenes 
were rendered altogether inefficient by the blunders 
of the supernumeraries. Messrs. Archer and May- 
wood deserve much credit for the excellent manner 
in which they acquitted themselves in their respec- 
tive parts. When the curtain fell Mrs. Page came 
forward to speak the epilogue, but finding her me- 
mory less retentive than she imagined, she confessed 
her embarrassment and made a very handsome apo- 
logy for herself and the author of the piece entrusted 
to her, which apology was received with much favour 
by the audience. Much eredit is due to Miss Cole- 
man, who promptly stepped forward to relieve the 
lady from her unpleasant situation. We presume 
there could have been no gentleman within reach, 
otherwise he would have rendered such assistance as 
necessary, by displaying a manly feeling, which would 
have been as honourable to him, as gratifying to the 
audience. The tragedy was to have been represented 
for the sccond time on Monday evening last, but 


was postponed in consequence of the indisposition | Y 


of Mr. Archer. In order the better to afford the 
public an idea of the merits of the piece, we have 
been permitted to copy the last act into our co- 
lumns. That act is a fair specimen of the dramatic | 
effect, and literary composition of the entire produc- 
tion, and it is therefore we commend it to the peru- 
sal of those who have not had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing its representation upon the stage. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mirror. 


WANT OF EXCITEMENT, onatTnrip To LonpoN. 
BY T. K. PAULDING, 

Travelling is certainly the most pleasant and pro- 
fitable way of spending our time in the world. It 
makes folks so wise, and enables them to tell so 
many good stories. People that have nothing to do 
at home, and most especially young ladies who have 
been five or six seasons weatler-beating at parties, 
and whose faces are becoming rather too familiar by 
constant use, cannot do better than regenerate them- 
selves by a trip to London or Paris, where they will 


city, because—~because she had tasted too much of 
them—and every body knows, that too much of a 
good thing is good for nothing. 

‘¢ Pa,” said she one morning, after being at a par- 
ty till three o’clock, and eating pickled oysters, ‘‘pa, 
1 don’t feel well.” : 

The old gentleman was alarmed—it was his only 
daughter. 

‘* What is the matter, my dear?” . 

don’t know—lI believe want excitement.” 

** Then go and buy a new bonnet.” 

‘*A new bonnet! Jord, pa, I’m tired of new bon- 
nets. ” 

** Well, then, go and buy a new cloak.” 

I’m tired of new cloaks.” 

“ Then order the barouche, and take a ride.” 

**1’m tired of barouches—they’re so common— 
every body has got barouches. 1am told the milk- 
men and baker-boys mean to change their carts into 
barouches, ” 

‘** Then takea walk in Broadway—’tis a delightful 
morning.” 

**] hate walking in Broadway, it’s so vulgar— 
every body walks there now.” 

‘*’Take an amusing book, then, and while away 
the time.” 

tired of amusing books—but—but try;” 
and she took up the first volume of the Water 
Witch; but alas! she fell asleep ere she got.through 
the address of Alderman Van .Beverout te his. man 
Euclid, and dreamed she was. going to London: 

She was awakened by a servant announcing the 
Honourable Captain Chiffington, who always carried 


him by the duchess of Devonshire: He was justfrom 
London, and talked so much.of lords; ladies, and alt 
that sort of thing, that Julia was miserable to -be 
among such a beautiful, polished, enlightened. peo- 
ple, all of whom had the air noble to a certainty. 

When the old gentleman came home from heaping 
up pennies, and slaving all the morning in the ser- 
vice of the divinity he adored, Julia was more lan- 
guid than ever, She thought of Chiffington and his 
monkey, of lords and ladies of the air noble, of Al- 
mack’s and the court. No wonder she was almost 
broken-hearted !, iw 

‘*‘Are you worse, my dear?” said Mr. Earle. 

**I believe I am, pa.” 

‘‘Shall I send for Doctor Fizzlegig?” 

“Oh no, pa, he’ll ‘only give me a sose of calomel. 
You knovv he prescribes that for every thing. ‘I'he 
other day I was telling of having lost my purse, and 
he ordered a dose of calomel for its recovery.” 

“My dear,” said Mr, Earle, with an awful depres- 
sion of voice, ‘*my dear, don’t you know Doctor Fiz- 
zlegig isa fellow of the royal society?” 

‘Well, pa, if he is, I suppose the royal society 
must be a set of very dull fellows.” et 

“Hem!” quoth Mr, Earle. - ‘But, my dear, 1 
really wish you would take something.” ba 

“I should like to take something, pa,” said the 
oung lady significantly, obey 


**A trip to London.” 
trip to purgatory”—quoth Mr. Earle; ‘what 
would you do in London?” , 


I should.” Pa 

‘Have you not every thing that you want, my 
dear?” 

‘“Y—e—s, pa—but then I want excitement. I’m 
so triste, so ennui, so—I don’t know. what—that I 
can’t keep myself awake in the day-time.” 

‘*That is because you are up at parties almost all 
night, my dear; but 1 wish you would try and be hap- 


Try, my dear, now do try.” 5 | 
‘I can’t, pa; indeed I can’t—nothing excites me 
now.” 
‘Suppose you go and buy a pew real Cashmere 
shawl, my dear?” 


to the proposal with delightful facility. The old. 
gentleman gave her a tuousand dollars, and away she 
went as merry as a Gricket. 

The exciteme at of the Cashmere shawl lasted a 
whole fortnie nt; by that time every body had seen 
and admired, and heard how much it cost, and there 
ws anend of the excitement. Captain Chiffington 


acquire a new gloss, and if they bring home nothing 
else, import tlie ve 


second or third cousin of a lord? 

Julia Farle was the only daughter of a rich, broker 
—we beg pardon—banker, in a certain city, in 
which Zsop would not have required a lantern to 
enable him to find at least two hor.est men. Bank- 
ers rule the world, at least the inost enlightened, 
wise, and virtuous portion of it, called christendom. 
There is not a king, by divine right, in all Europe 
that ean make war, give a great feast, or portion off 
a younger branch of the family, without the aid of a 
banker. Nay, banke cs are actually becoming states- 
men, which certuinjiy is a vast improvement of the 
age, since, by being in all the secrets of government, 
they can speciiiate to great advantage in the stocks. 
Ne wonder, therefore, that Mr. Earle held his head 
high, and fiis pretty daughter still higher. There 
was nobody, that is, none of the cits of the honest 
city in which they resided, worthy of their attention, 
except merely so far as to be invited sometimes to 

rties, to admire the magnificence of Mr. Earle. 

y the time she was grown up to be a woman, Julia 
had become tired of all the city beaux, because they 
had not the air noble; and ofall the pleasures of the 


and his monkey called too, and talked more elo- 


y newest fashions. If they are | quently than ever of the air noble, the air distin- 
wich, who knows whether they may not marrv the | 


gue, the Duchess of Devonshire, Lord Wellington, 
and the Lord knows who. The next morning Jalia 
was triste, ennuied, downright sick, and Doctor Fiz- 
zlegig was called in. ‘The old gentleman was at his 
banking house, turning a penny as usual. The doc- 
tor advised the use of calomel. 

‘“‘Pshaw, doctor,” replied Julia; ‘if you want me 
to get well, preseribe me a dose of London.” 

** That’s a medicine I never heard of before,” 
quoth the doctor. 

**It may be so, doctor; but it isa sovereign reme- 
dy, for all that.” . 

- The doetor was no fool, though he was a fellow of 

the royal society and prescribed calomel for the re- 
covery of lost purses. He immediately recommend- 
ed a voyage for the young lady’s disorder, 
_ Mr. Earle was alarmed at the imminent danger 
indicated by the necessity of a sea-voyage. 

“Is she in a decline?” asked he with tears in his 
eyes. 

** Not exactly,” said the doctor, ‘* she’s only— 
hem—hem—she’s a little predisposed—inelined that 


way—she wants change of air.” 


“ The air noble,” thought the young lady. 


a monkey with a gold chain under his arm; given |: 


What is it, my dear? ~  Jand regretted his inability to return his kindnesses 


**Q, I should be so well and so happy! I’m sure |: 


py- I’m sure you’ve every thing to make you so,.— | *Y 


The idea roused the young lady, and she acceded | 


‘* Well, if I must I must,” quoth Mr. Earle, when 
the doctor was gone away, * It will be very incon- 
venient for me to go; it will be thousands out of my 
pocket, and derange my business sadly.” 

** Well, pa, if it’s so very inconvenient, you know 
the Dobbses are going to London, ani! they will take 
me under their wing,” 

“Hem—lI don’t like Mrs, Dobb’s wing, and choose 
to have eine under my own, But what shall I do in 
London? Perhaps may make a profitable specula- 
tion,” and he rubbed his hands in the anticipation. 

** Yes, and then you know, pa, you know you’ve 

been so civil to all the distinguished Englishmen 
that have visited the city, You know you gave six 
dinners to the marquis of T., a party to Lady A., a 
public breakfast to Lord B., and General ¢. staid 
with us in the country « whole month, you know, pa; 
oh! we shall be quite st home, and receive such at- 
tentions! I shouldn’t ve surprised if we were to go 
to Almack’s, and be presented at court!” 
_ The good gentleman felt himself gradually melt- 
ing at this deseription of the paradise that awaited 
them abroad. He male his preparations with infi- 
nite alacrity, and the very next packet saw them on 
their voyage to London, 

** The voyage will bz of service to you,” said Doc- 
tor Fizzlegig. 

sure it will,” said-—Julia, who got sea-sick 
before they were owtide the Hook, and could: eat 
nothing but gingerbred during the whole voyage. 
But the old geatlemar was just as bad, and that was 
Some consolation. = 
**T-wish was tiom: again,” said Mr. Earle. 
**T-wish | was dead” sighed Julia. 

“T wish was in purgatory,” said a young man 
from the western eoutry, who had never seen salt- 
water before, except i a brine spring. 

. They got to Londovat last, after a vo 
weeks, which seemeclike eight years. Had it not 
been for the anticipaton of the air noble, the air dis- 
tingue, of lords and hdies, Almack’s, and the coiirt, 
Julia would have dies on the voyage, and been eaten 
by the fishes. * 

On landing at the London docks, there was a great 
struggle for their e, such as happened at the 
siege of Troy for thebody of Patroclus. It ended 
in a battle, and the ecnqueror carried off the spoil. 
The ‘Thames ran bloc, but was not so much fright- 
ened as the little Seanander, being used to such mat- 
ters. Mr. Earle, baie rompt man, drove straight 
to his banker, to pregat his bills of exchange, and 
take his advice ag*tc disposing of himself and his 
daughter. The banke had been in the United Suates, 
and dranka pretty comiderable quantity of Mr.Earle’s 
Bingham and Marsta, 

**I dare say he wil invite us to stay with him,” 
said Julia. 
~ * No doubt of it,’ quoth Mr. Earle. 

The banker receired them with great_attention, 
talked to them half :n hour at least at the door of the 
carriage, advised Mr. Earle to take lodging’s as far 
offas possible, as the neighbourhgad was not healthy, 


of eight 


in America, on account of his carpets not being down 
and his house in con‘asion, 


‘* J should be delizhted to see you when the bus- 
tle is over; but the fzet is, Mrs. or rather Lady Bar- 
ington, for we have been’ honoured fof late by his 
most gracious majesty, is going to take a trip to Pa- 
risthis summer. Ah—hem—ha—how long do you 
expect to honour us with your company—hem—in 
London?” 
About two months, believe,” said Mr. Earle, 
‘*we shall then commence a little tour into the coun- 
29 
‘¢ Then I regret to say we shan’t be able to see you 
at our house. Good by, my dear friend—any ser- 
vices in my powera—a—good-by, my dear friend. 
Shut the door, evaechman.” 

*¢ Civil!” eried Julia, putting up her pretty lip. 

‘* A specimen of the hospitality of old England,” 
responded Mr, Earle, shrugging his shoulders. ‘They 
drove to the hotelwhefe Sir Somebody Barington 
recommended them and were accommodated 
with magnificent lodgings, at a most magnificent 

rice. The waiter seeing the direction of Edward, 
e of -———, reported a nobleman, and they were 
aceommodated accordingly. Nothing could equal 
the civility, or rather servility of the landlord, the 
waiters, the chambermaids, and the courtly devoirs 
of the gentleman denominated ** boots,” among the 
initiated in travelling, Being a nobleman, every 
thing was chargett-accordingly. Mr. Earle felt a 
severe twinge in the vieinity of his pocket, but he 
was determined to do the thing genteelly, 

Here they had every accommodation, not to say 

luxury, they could desire. 


‘I declare, pa,” said Julia, “I feel almost as com- 
fortable as at home!” 

But the dullest of all dull cities for omg without 
friends or employment, is London. Mr. Earle and 
Julia, after gazing out at the window, seeing: the tran- 
sit of rags and ry on the one hand, znd prince- 
ly splendour on the other, ?.nd listening to a noise of 
carriages, sufficient to confound the universe, began 
to feel all the desolation of at an inn. 

so tired!” said Julia. 

‘¢] wish I had something to do!” said her father. 
He rang for the waiter. “Is there any thing to be 
seen this mornivg, any public exhibition fit for la- 
dies?” 

*¢ O yes, sir, plenty; there’s five men to be anged, 
hand a boxing-match for a thousand guineas aside, a 
few miles hout hof town.” 


*“* Ham—not exactly the sort of amusement 

dies,” said Mr. Earle, ~ Ha 

*- Not hamusement for ladies, sir! the first ladies 


hin the city west to see Mr, Fauntleroy hin jail 
hat the drop; hand the dutchess hof wie 


dred guineas on Crib hin his last fight with Moly- 
neux.” So saying he departed, grumbling to him- 
self, ‘Sich nobility! hi dare say they hare Hirish!” 

After a day of mist desperate ennui, they went to 
the theatre. It was during the famous war of O. P. 
and N. P. and John Bull was inallhis glory. Such 
hissing and howling and catealling and caterwauling 
was never before heard in such an enlightened city 
as London. The actors were pelted off the stage 
and Julia was almost or een out of her wits, 

‘** What in the name of common sense and common 
decency is all this about?” asked Mr. Earle of a per- 
son in the box. 

‘* About sixpence,” replied the gentleman. 

** Are you for O, P. or N. P.?” demanded a fellow 
who came in with a bludgeon, of Mr. Earle. 

**Say O. P. or i= are a dead man,” whispered 
the gentleman, and Mr. Earle answered accordingly, 
whereupon the O. P. man flourished his cudgel, and 
went away crying **O, P. for ever!” 

‘** Let us go heme, for heaven’s sake,” said Julia 
to her father. 

** Won’t you stay and see the sport?” said the gen- 
tleman. 

‘*Sport,” answered Mr. Earle, “do you call 
breaking heads, sport?” 

‘* The finest in the world for John Bull,” said the 


other. 


_ Sach a scene of yelling, and scuffling, and hissing, 
and swearing now commenced, that Mr. Earle hur- 
ried his daughter away as fast as possible. When 
they were safe inthe carriage, Julia exclaimed, 

** Well, I declare I never saw any thing half so 
vulgar and brutal in America as a London audience 
at the theatre royal.” 

The next morning, as Julia was sitting at the win- 
dow, killing time, she saw a superb barouche and 
four, with a gentleman, almost covered with gold 
lace, sitting in it, and a weasel-faced, hump-backed, 
servant out of livery, driving. 

“Ah!” exclaimed she, unconsciously aloud, “¢what 
a superb equipage !” ‘ 

“Tis Lord Dowdle’s,” said the waiter, just com- 
ng in. 

“‘O, I was sure it must belong to a nobleman. He 
has the air noble!” 

‘* He is reckoned the greatest whip in town.” 

** The greatest what?” 

‘* The greatest four-in-hand man, your ladyship. 
He always drives himself, and makes his coachman 
take his place in the barouche.” 

‘Impossible! a nobleman with a hump on his . 
back!” 

*Jtis true, Tassure your ladyship. The man sit- 
ing in the barouche is my own brother.” 

ulia began to lose her faith in the air noble, and 
a little more experience destroyed it entirely. She 
afterwards saw a great many lords and ladies, that 
could not be distinguished from ordinary people by 
their air or manner. 

*‘f declare,” thought she, there is hardly any dif- 
ference between the well-bred people at home and 
the well-bred people here. Who would have thought 

But she found a vast difference between the com. 
mon people of one country and those of the other. In 
America they were almost all in the enjoyment of the 
rational comforts of life; in London they were hun- 
BY and discontented, and consequently profligate. — 

n America they could almostall read and write; in 
London the largest portion could neither do the one 
nor the other. In America the familiarity of the 
common people, was the mere consciousness of equal 
rights and independence; in London it was rudeness 
and stupidity. 

**Well, I declare,” said Julia one day to her father, 
“I declare, papa, 1 don’t think the people of England 
are half as civilized as our countrymen.” 

‘Nor I,” answered Mr. Earle, “Has any one 
called to see you to-day?” 

“No,” answered the young lady sighing. 

“I wonder what has become of the Marquis of T. 
and Lord A. and Word B. and General C. and the 
rest of them that used to dine with us so often at 
home?” said Mr. Earle. 

“I dare say they don’t know we are in town,” re- 
pes Jnlia—“and yet it’s very odd if they don’t. 

very body knew when we were in town at home.” 

The next day, or, at any rate, very shortly after 
this conversation, as the old gentleman and his 
daughter were walking in Regent street, they saw the 
Marquis of T. approaching arm in arm with two 


gentlemen. 

“I declare, pa,” cried Julia, delighted, ‘bere 
comes the Marquis! now we shall have some one to 
escort us every where. You know how attentive he 


me,” 

‘BdPall at once the marquis seemed to recollect 
something he had forgot. He stopped suddenly, 
turned round on his heel, and boltec round the ~~ 
ner with a precipitation that betokened some very 
pressing business. 

“What a pity,” said Julia, «I dare say he has left 
his pocket handkerchief at home. . J 

are mistaken, my dear,” said Mr. Earle; 
is only another specimen of te hospitality of ald 
England.” 

This was destined to be eventfal morning. — 
Seareely had the marquis disappeared, when my lady 
A. came driving alongia an oper landau.. Mr, Earle 
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bowed low, and Julia still lower. Her ladyship took 
out her quizzing glass, levelled it full at them, and 
passed on with a contemptuous toss of her head. 

‘Another specimen ot old English hospitality!” 
evied Mr. Karle. 

‘| declare yonder comes General C. who spent a 
mouth with us at Elmwood. I’m sure fe will be de- 
lighted to see us.” 

At,that moment General C. seemed as if he had 
just discovered that he was marching up to a loaded 
cannon. He looked every way but towards Julia, 
and at length, imimitation of my lord marquis, made 
a most masterly retreat round a corner, and disap- 
peared. General C. was famous for retrograde 
movements, but he never made one equal to this. 

‘* Poor gentleman!” exclaimed Julia, he has left) 
his pocket-handkerchief home too—or else perhaps 
his spectacles. ” 

‘*You are mistaken, my dear,” said Mr. Earle, 
“¢it is only another exemplification of the hospitality 
of old England.” 

‘These dead cuts mortified Julia and irritated her 
father. ‘They began to think of a trip to the coun- 
try. ‘the old gentleman had no opportunity of ma- 


king a good speculation, ard the young lady despair- | 


ed of making the conquest.of a lord, ‘They began | 
to throw out hints of being actually tired of London, 
as if sucha thing were possible! ‘he next day there 
happened two mivacles—the sun shove bright, and, 
lady A. visited our heroine. 

Nothing could be so eivil in this world as my Lady 
A., and Julia was delighted. Her ladyship would 
take no denial—they must go down with her intothe 
country, and spend a month at least, ifnot the whole 
summer. She took Julia in her landau to the Park. 

‘‘Whata pity nobody sees me!” thought Julia. 
But the hour was so unfashionsble that she saw 
nobody bat nurses and children. 

They accompanied Lady A. to her superb castle. 
Only think, said Julia to herself, of my actually liv- 
ing in acastle!. ‘he first thing she did was to write 
toahundred and fitty friends in America, to. tell 
them that she was living in a castle seven handred 
years old, with four turrets anda rookery. ‘The let- 
ters were all kindly franked by his lordship—tor 
Lady A. had a husband, although:by her behaviour 
and conversation nobody would have suspected it. 
‘The very next London packet brought out twenty 
married ladies, and twice as many young ones, who 
had not been able to sleep a wink after receiving let- 
ters from Julia dated inan old castle and tranked by 
a lord. 

Nothing could equal the amiable attentions of my 
lady to Julia, and of my lord to her father. He took 
the old gentleman all round his estates, and showed 
him his improvements, 

“ Your lordship must have a great income,” said 
Mr. Earle. 

‘A trifle—about—let me sce—about thirty thou- 
sand a year: But [ can hardly live upon it A _no- 
bleman is obliged to support a certain style—you 
know—to keep up a certain establishment--you know 
—to have certain equipages—you know—and a cer- 
tain retinue of servants—you know, my dear Earle.” 

‘©My dear Earle!” echoed the old gentleman, 
mentally, and rubbing his hands. ‘* What a pity 
they can’t hear all thisin * * * strect! Lam resolved 
they shall hear it however. I'll tell them the story 
the very first dinner I give.” 

“Would you believe it, my dear Earle—{ am in 
want of a few thousand at this moment. The har- 
vest is not yet in, and my tenantry arc not yet ready 
with their rents—and besides, I’d sooner eat my fin- 
gers than distress the poor fellows—you know, my 
dear Earle.” 

My dear Earle,” repeated thus three times, melt- 
ed the heart of the old gentleman. 

‘¢T have a credit on the house of Baringtons for 
any sum I please,” said he, in a faltering voice, us if 
fearful of offending his lordship. ‘‘ If your lordship 
would—” 

‘¢ My dear Earle—my. dear friend, say no more, 
I accept your offer. e understand each other, and 
I am a man of few words,” 

So saying he squeezed the.old gentleman’s hand so 
hard that he squeezed out an order on his banker for 
five thousand pounds sterling. 

“Tl give you my acknowledgment,” said. his 
lordship, squeezing his hand again, and calling him 
‘this dear friend.” . 

‘* It would be presumption in me to deal with your 
lordship as I would with a common man of business 
—let it be a debt of honour.” : 

«¢ My dear Earle, you are one of nature’s noble- 
men,” cried his lordship warmly, and he squeezed 
his hand again, as if he expected to squeeze out of it 
another five thousand. 

But his Lordship had read the fable of the goose 
that laid a golden egg ovty day, and was cautious 
not to press the matter too far. He went on cautious- 
ly tillby degrees be squeezed about ten thousand 
more, when the old gentleman began to find both his 
credit anthhis patience nearly exhausted. e har- 
vest had eome in and the tenants pail their rents, but 
still his lordship talked not of paying his debt.— 

Nay, he made another dead point at Mr. Earle, but 
it failed. 

‘My dear Earle,” said he one day; «my dear 
Barle, [am almost ashamed, but if you would spare, 
mc another five thousand Iwill pay the whole next 
week, or the week after certainly. The proceeds 
of an estate in Ireland will be remitted by that time 
as 1am advised by this letter from my agent,” and 
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‘¢My. lord,” quoth Mr. Earle, and his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. My lord—I--1— 
my credit on the banker—hem—I fear I can’t spare 
the sum till 1—i--see my banker,” 

His lordship saw that he had killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg every day, 4 

never mind, never mind—my—sir—never 
mind—I can do without it.” 

This time he forgot to Squeeze the hand of the 
old gentleman, and call him “my dear Earle.” He 
Went out without asking his ¢gmpany as usual. 

‘* Pa,” said Julia, a day or two after—*‘pa, what 
is the matter—Lady A. is not half so civil as she 
was?” 

‘*Nor Lord A, neither,” quoth Mr, Earle, 

‘¢] believe they are tived of us.” 

| believe sa too.” 

“ Let us go back to London,” 

*¢ Avreed, but what shall we do there?” 

Go back to America, pa.” 

With all my heart—1’m tived of England.” 

‘* And so am I, pa,” and Julia sighed at the empti- 
ness of human anticipations, 

They announced theiy tnuteation, and strange as it 
may seem, neither her ladysaip nor my lord made 
the least opposition. : 

“ You know your own business best,” said my lord. 

** And do just as you like,’ said my lady. 

What was most remarkable his lordship said not 
a word about the money. ‘* Idare say he has forgot 
it,” thought the old gentleman; ‘‘but I shall put him 
in. mind when get to Lond.” Accordingly he 
wrote a letter, to which he reeived no reply. He 
wrote a secoud, which shared he same neglect. He 
wrote « third, it was returaed ip an envelope, with a 
notice from the steward that py lord and his lady 
had gone onthegrand tour. | 

** Pil swinge the rascal?” eed Mr. Earle. Only 
think of his calling Lord A. speer of the realm, a 
rascal! 

** ¥ou can’t swinge him,” saal the lawyer to whom 
Mr. Earle used his threat. ** He isa peer, and pri- 
vileged against arrest. No supglicative can be grant- 
ed against him; no capias or eigent can be sued out 
against him for debt or trespass nor can any essoign 
lic against a peer of the reali? 
said Mr. Earle. 

; “his estates are all 


"Phen Pil levy on his estat 

You can’t,” suid the lawy¢ 
entailed.” 

**1’ll suc out a statute of ou! 

** You can’t iu a civil action 

"Then advertise him foga swindler.” 

*¢That would be scan. mag. and you'd be brought 
before the chief justive, Theflaw presumes that a 
peer of the realm can neither ge guilty of falsehood 
nor malice, and whoever says , is guilty of scan- 
dalum, mag natum.” 

‘Phen lost my money, Yeried Mr. Earle, in 
a melancholy strain. 

** Exactly,” said the lawye:xy who never wasted 
words, except he was paid for i 

‘The lawyer pocketed his fee, snd Mr. Earle pock- 
etedhislosses. He went home Without his cash, and 
with the consolation that he had been a great fool. 

*¢ What will they say of me ia * * * street? I shall 
be sung about the town in ballatls.” 

** What is the matter, pa?” gid Julia. “I do be- 
lieve you want excitement.” | 

** Not [—I want to go home.” 

** So do I—I’m tired of London.” 

**Soam 1.” 

Bat it was delightful at the castle, wasn’t it pa?” 

** Not very,” said Mr. Earle. 

** 1 had like to have lost my heart to’ his lordship.” 

** And Llost my money,” quoth Mr. Earle, to 
Mr. Earle, aside. 

They sailed a day or two afier in the packet, and 
arrived at home without any accident. Every body 
came to see them and ask about London. Julia talk- 
ed about nothing but Lord A.’s great castle, and the 
charming hospitality of the noble couple. She did 
nat know how dearly his lordship had charged them 
for their board. ‘The old gentleman always hemmed 
and fidgeted about when Julia talked away in this 
manner. He never told the story of my Lord A. 
calling him ‘*my dear Earle,” nor was he so .proud 
ofhis intimacy with that nobleman as might be ex- 
pected. Julia, sometime after her return, married 
a young man of merit, and We are happy to say that 
having sown her, wild-oats, she is now the respect- 
able wife of a respectable young man, the happy mo- 
ther of two children, and never complains of WANT 
OF EXCITEMENT. 


siinst a peer,” 


From the London Athenzum. 
A FRENCH CHATTERTON. 


A recent Revue Encyclopedique eontains an inter- 
esting notice of a ** poet in his misery dead,” offering 
several points of resemblance to the unfortunate 
‘** boy of: Bristol.” Unquestionably, A. E. Gaul- 
mier had less genius and died considerably older; 
he was a milder and tenderer spirit; his trials, though 
severe, were less bitter; and from the aberrations and 


evil opinions of Chatterton he seems to have been} our; but, unfortunately, this prize-ode is one of the 
feeblest of Gaulmier’s productions;—nevertheless, | 


free. Yet there is a family likeness between the 
young poets, and after reading their respective bio- 
graphies, we feel that the muse was equally the mo- 
ther, and misfortune the roughnurse of both. Both 
were provincials; Chatterton was born in decidedly 
low life, and Gaulmier was confined to the laborious 
occupation of giving instructions in rhetoric in a 
country seminary. From his early years, he seems 
to have been one of those spirits that realized the 


he took out a letter—** — —ah! yes! the week 
after next certainly.” 


fable of the nightingale, and sing with their breast 


-home; and both were equally elevated into enthusi- 


against a thorn;—one of those who pine after ideal 
perfection, and find nothing in this world respon- 
sive to the voice of their imagination and sensibility ; 
—one of those, to whom 


A voice in every whisper 
Of the tree, the wave, the air, 
Comes moaning for the beautiful, 
And asking—where, oh where? 


We continually see the affection of this spirit of 
sadness—but in Gaulmier it was real; melanchol 
had ‘“‘marked him for her own;” and that, which 
many put on and off like a mode, was in him a dis- 
position that nothing charmed or corrected, His 
best poetry was elegiac, because then he was at 
home, and could speak from his own heart. He 
was, as we have said, sombre-hearted, but a peculiar 
circumstance of aromantie nature gave permanence 
to his melancholy, and embittered the remander of 
hislife. Atthe early age of seventeen he formed 
an attachment, which had nothing in it of the vague 
sentiment we are apt to attribute to our friends over 
the channel—it was unhappily too earnest, too long- 
lived. It was unfortunate, also, for it seem the lady 
(la divinite qui precide a toutes ses actions) married, 
and from his own admission, that had he loved less, 
he could have told his love, it seems doubtful 
whether he was more than a silent worshipper. If 
s0, his worldly condition, and sensitive feeling, em- 
bodying a good deal of pride, were probably the 
cause of his silence. It is, however, to the honour 
of this young poet, that when the indulgence of his 
passion became wrong, he vanquished its dominion 
even at the expense of his health; but the impression 
remained, and when, many years afterwards, he par- 
tially formed. another. attachment, willing to make 
love cure the ills that love had inflicted, it seems 
that a chance meeting reanimated his old aflection— 

‘Tu parus, je te vis, et je devins parjure, 

It is somewhat remarkable, that, whilst in dramas 
and romances we perpetually find that unhappy 
lovers regard the grave as their asylum, the fear of 
death was, to Gaulmier, a source of additional trial. 
Melancholy onght ever to-be treated and considered 
as in some. measure a bodily disease, and this fear of 
death is by no means one of its uncommon forms in 
disorders of the spleen and stomach. It is a griev- 
ous, but frequently. providential affliction;—happy 
had Chatterton felt it, and then he would not have 
‘* perished in his pride,” and by his own hand—the 
hand of amere youth. But Chatterton’s wasa fiery 
and determined spirit; his affections were subordi- 
nate to his ambition; he flung himself into thefurnace 
of party. polities, and even had he lived and been 
prosperous, it is doubtful whether the pursuits of 
literature would have afforded him sufficiently strong 
excitement, when the novelty of fame had passed 
away. There was much of Byron in Chatterton—in 
his reckless satire—in his burning desire ‘* to be for 
ever known”—in his alternations of excess and ab- 
stinence; but the balance is in favour of **the mar- 
vellous boy.” A> charity scholar; an apprentice 
sleeping up in an attic with the footboy; an adven- 
turer in London, writing by night what brought him 
his day’s mouthful of bread; neglected, yet seleon- | 
sumed by cousciousness of genius, and a passion for 
distinetion that could only be likened to hunger and 
thirst; with.no guide during a gleam of success bet- 
ter than his own wild heart’s yet wilder hopes; in 
depression, without any refuge or consolation except. 
those afforded by dark deistic views of death; with no 
single friend, or even companion, to pray him to 
forbear cither his foolish schemes or sinful doubts; 
none to calm his vexed spirit, or even assist his body 
with food and raiment; the booksellers and periodi- 
cals of that day grinding him to powder; steeped in 
poverty and steeled in pride; far be it from us to 
**call evil good or: good evil,” but deep anguished 
pity is always our predominant fecling when we rise 
from glaneing over the life (it was only seventeen 
years and nine months) of the most unhappy and 
most highly endowed—Thomas Chatterton. . 

To returnto Gaulmier. With the hope of reco- 


himseif to the study of medicine and divinity, but 
he had not nerve enough for the business of the dis- 
seciing-room, and he carried with him eyen to the 
foot of the altar his perturbations of spirit; vet, as 
he well expressed it, ‘* Dieu seul pouvait remplir 
la vaste solitude.” Ina ease like this itis pleasant 
to remember, that a heart may be healed and yet re- 
main unhappy: amoral cure may be effected, yet the 
voice of jey and melody never more echo through | 
the deserted mansion; just as the earth continues to | 
r bring forth thorns and briers, though a deliverer has 
descended from heaven. The short life of Gaul- 
mierhad-one brief space of comparative happiness, 
that in which he suffered himself to be persuaded in- 
to an endeavour to become a second time attached. 
About this time he composed an ode (sur le devou- 
ment de Malesherbes) which won the poetical prize 
deereed by the French Academy. It isa rare oe- 
currence for an unknown author, living in the heart 
of the provinces, to receive in Paris so high an hon- 


in that moment of success, the poet condensed the 
happiness, and forgot the misery of a whole - life. 
Here he reminds us forcibly of Chatterton; for both 
were devoted sons, and desired to render their own 
triumphs productive of comfort (o their friends at 


asm by a transient sunbeam of prosperity. Thus 
writes Gaulmier to his mother—* Ah, si cet instant 


——— | 


je suis pretaen acheter le retour au meme prix. 
De telles jouissances ne peuvent se payer. Ainsi, 
je suis voue pour da vie a la litterature.” And, 
writes Chatterton in the first glow of his arrival in 
London—“ I am settled, and in such a settlement as 
Icould desire, I get four guineas a month by one 
magazine, and shall engage to write a History of 
England and other pieces, which will more than 
double that sam. Oceasional essays for the daily pa- 
pers will more than support me. Whata glorious 
prospect!”—And thus to his sister—** Assure you 
self every month shall end to your advantage. Iwi 
send you two silksthis summer; my mother shall 
not be forgotten.”” But Gaulmier’s hopes of laurels, 
like Chatterton’s of gold, were destined to know dis- 
appointment. ‘lhe tollowing year he wrote again— 
‘* Sur le devouement des medicins Francais et des 
Seurs de Ste. Camille, a Barcelonne,” and the 
poem merely obtained honourable mention, although 
it was every way superior to his prize-ode of the 
former year. It would make our notice too long to 
give anextract from this piece, but his picture of 
** The Sisters” is graphic and interesting. Another 
poem, ** Sur I’ abolition de la traite des negres,” also 
obtained honourable mention, but no more academic 
prizes fellto his share. It was unfortunate for Gaul- 
mier, that he confounded the love of liberty with the 
love of virtue: since, obliged by rigorous necessity 
to conceal his sentiments in order to preserve his 
situation, and from his natural temperament, render- 
ed wretched by such concealment, he lived under a 
restraint that wore out.his existence. It was the 
moth fretting a garment. ludependent too of the 
trials which proceeded from his own disposition, he 
had others of a tangible nature. 

Buried in an cbseurity from which he could not 
emerge, he had the mortification of seeing poems 
founded in folly and bad taste rise into celebrity. 
Soon after he was called to mourn the death of his 
father, and the diminution of his mether’s patrimo- 
ny; and here again, like Chatterton, he wrote to 
her. in the most generous and touching strain. This 
last stroke, whilst, in combination with other mis- 
fortunes, it. affected his health, already delicate, 
roused him to one more effort—one last hope, that 
fame and fortune might yet be kind. ‘The French 
Academy gave as a subject for a poem, ‘* L’inven- 
tion de imprimeric;” and Gaulmier flattered him- 
self that by gaining this prize, the attention of those 
in power might be drawn towards him, and he might 
obtain some place that would permit him to finish 
his studiesin Paris, and, in time, render his name 
distinguished. In this, the last of many hopes, he 
gathered up his little remaining strength, with the 
resolute determination to succeed. ‘Lhe possibility 
of a reverse never occurred to him; and when after 
all his labours news was brought him that his pro- 
duction had not even been mentioned, the courage 
of life was struck to the dust; his bodily frame gave 
way; he grieved and died. Gaulmier was modest, 
but he had the quick feeling inseparable from ge- 
nius; and even a person uninterested in the decision 
must admit, that the work condemned by the Acad- 
emy to be forgotten was worthy of a better fate. 
But to be forgotten, has not been the lot of Gaul- 
mier; his poems are now collected into three vol- 
umes, together with his translations from ‘Tibullus; 
and if, during his life, he had no power to put in 
motion ** Jes coteries et les journaux,” he has been 
compared since his death to Petrarch, and in the 
pen of his biographer has found la plume d’un ten- 
dre frere.” It was thus with Chatterton; safely bu- 
ried ina shell in the burying-ground of Shoe Lane 
workhouse, ‘honours began to gather round his 
memory.” The learned ‘Tyrwhitt published his 
poems with a preface, introduction and glossary; a 
few ycarsafter, a very splendid edition was publisk- 
ed by Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter—with a disserta- 
tion and commentary, and incidental tributes with- 
out number have been offered by great names at the 
| pauper shrine of the ‘* boy of Bristol.” 

We have always thought that some verses of his 
Minstrel’s Song in ‘*‘ Ella,” were mournfully ap- 


vering his selt-possession, he alternately addressed | plicable to himself; and in their light melodious 


rythm affording full proof of modern and not an- 
lique composition. We quote a few verses, subtract- 
ing, only some erabbed spelling and black-letter 
phrases;—all the world are pretty well agreed as to 
the fact of Chatierton’s having forged the poems pre- 
tended to be Rowley’s ; and it is needless te spoil to 
the eye, what to the ear is tender and harmonious, 
In doing so, we repeat, that we consider them asa 
kind of personal elegy. 


O sing unto my roundelay: 
O drop the briny tears with me; 
Dance uo more at holiday— 
Like a running river be! 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 
Allunder the willow tree. 


Black his hair as the winter night; 
White his brow as the summer snow; 
Red his face as the morning light; 
Cold he lies in the grave below. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 


Swect his tongue as the throstle’s note: 
Quick in dance as the thought can be; 
Deft his tabour—eudgel stout— 
O he lies by the willow tree! 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 


des plus vives sensations de bonheur m’a coute cher, 


All under the willow tree. 
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Hark! the raven flaps his wing 
In the briared dell below;— ! 
Hark! the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the night-mares as they go! 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the willow tree! 
from ** Wyoming,” .a Tragedy in five acts, 
gr f by Dr. James 

Act 5th, Scene ist. Fort at Wyoming surrounded 
by a rampart breast high, inside of which are the 
soldiers of the garrison, in two divisions, armed 
with muskets, &e. The Ist division point their 

_muskets over the rampart on the right, as if wait- 
ing the ee of the enemy from that quarter. 
The 2nd form a column behind the 1st. ‘The Go- 
vernor and Halford stand beside a tree, inside of 
the rampart. ‘The American colours wave on the 
top of the fort. 

Gov. Now all is ready to receive the foe, 

My hopes are high; each man is at his post, 

And animated with unwavering zeal 

To do his duty. ' 

Half. ’Vis a gallant sight. 
Few as we are, our foes shall find hard work 
In mastering us. 

Gov. The fears of those within, 

The timid women and the feeble children, 

Shall, when the appalling work of battle rages, 

Require thy presence and encouragement, 

To save them from disorder and despair. 

Lo! yonder comes the wild infuriate foe, \ 

And Butler, with his traitors, in the van: 

Retire, good Halford, and preserve within 

The quietness and order needed now. 

Half. 1 shall obey thee, though my choice would 

be 


Here to remain, and aid thee in the battle. 
[Halford retires into the fort. ] 
Gov. Th’ audacious enemy draws near with firm 

Unpausing step, as if he sought a temple 

For peaceful worship, or as if these walls 

Contained naught dangerous to his rude approach. 

Steady, my brave men, nor expend your fire 

Till each man marks a foe; then let no shot 

Rush to its deadly destiny in vain.— 

They halt! now they take aim: stoop for a moment, 

And let the mortal missiles harmless pass. 

[A volley from the enemy is heard, from which the 
Governor is sheltered by the tree beside which he 
is standing, and the soldiers by stooping behind the 
rampart. After the volley, they rise, and the 1st 
division takes aim, as if about to fire. } 

Gov. Pause for a moment yet; let them come 
nearer. 
[Silence ensues for a few seconds. ] 

Now, in defence of life and freedom, fire! 

The Ist division fires, and retires back to reload, 
while the 2nd takes its place. } 

That five told. well.—They pause—they scem dis- 

ordered. — 

Ha! their bold leader brings them on again! 

Again, my brave men, heaven assists you!—fire! 

[The 2nd division fires: and amidst huzzas from the 
garrison, and sbricks from the enemy, the scene 
changes. | 
Scene 2nd.—A small lawn planted with poplars. 

Enter Brandt and Butler, hastily. 
Brandt. By hell! those pale-faced rustics fight 
like furies! 

Our men are staggered by those murderous vollies. 

By cunning we must gain that fort or leave it: 

Upen assault is rushing on destruction, 

Butler. Who could believe it? Brandt draw off 
our men 

For a few moments’ space: then we’ll deliberate. 

[Exit Brandt. 

Tis a commencement bloody and disastrous: 

Our troops seem panic-struck. But let me think— 

We may by stratagem achieve this conquest. 

The Indians are expert in ambuseades. 
1 have the plan—’twill do—’twill do—viet’ry - 
Shall vet be ours, spite of this harsh beginning. 
[Re-enter Brandt. | 
Brandt, Our men are now safe from those leaden 
showers 
That thinned their ranks; nor have we lost so many 
As ia our first alarm we had suppesed. 
We still have-strength sufficient for the war. 
Butler. Brandt, we shall aid our strength by arti- 
fice. 
In silence, and unseen, draw to the eastward 
A portion of your warriors for an ambush, 
Which you can lay among the thickets there. 
With our main body I'll retreat, as if 
Defeat compelled me, from before the fort, 
And tempt its bold defender# to pursue me. 
When thus deserted by its strength, rush thou 
From thy concealment, and possess the place. 
Lése then no time to let swift spreading flames, 
Iilumining the arch of heaven, disclose , 
To my pursuers, a spectacle to melt 
Their proud hearts into feebleness, and make them 
An easy prey to my recoiling fury. ‘ 
Brandt, Excellent! it shall be done! within yon 
walls 
I'll seize the prize for which my bosom panfs, 
And riot too in long-desired revenge! 
[Exeunt together. ] 
Scene $d.—The fort, rampart, Governor, garrison 
as before. 
Gov. Kind Providence be praised for this relief! 


By over confidence in first success, 

Oft has the final victory been lost. j 

But see! the Mohawk draws away his foree, 

Is the nefyrious league so soon dissolyed? 
Have traitorous Butler and resentful Brandt 

So soon disputed? Heaven grant it may be so! 
Enter Halford from the fort. ] 
Butler southward retires—Brandt to the east 
Has disappeared, In truth they’re separated. 
Halford, what thinks’t thou? Should those ruthless 
traitors, 

Now unsupported by the savages, 

Not be pursued? 

Half. Yes, in their present panic 

Let them be captured, and the fear of future 
Assaults from ay be thus removed for ever. 


Come, soldiers! Let us hasten in pursuit. 

[A gate in front of the rampart is opened, out of 

which they march with rapidity. Halford remains 

with buta few soldiers, looking after them. } 

Half. May bright-plumed victory perch on your 

standard, 

My gallant friends! and to your relatives 

And dear rejoicing homes, suatehed by your valour 

From ruin’s fatal brink, restore you safe. 

Ha! noble is your speed! at such a pace, 

The foe will find the task Vescape from y.ou 

Almost as difficult as to defeat you. 

On panic’s wing the foe holds on his flight, 

On those of patriotic zeal ye follow. 

Now in full chase, ye’ve plunged into yon valley 

Beyond the admiration of my sight! 

‘Brandt and his Indians rush in, raise the war- 
whoop. Halford and his party seek refuge in the 
fort, into which the savages follow them. Shrieks 
of terror and cries for merey, mingled with yells, 
barbarous shouts, and clashing of weapons, conti- 
nue for some time, when Brandt rushes out of the 
fort with Helen, who has fainted, in his arms, fol- 
lowed by two Indians. } 

Brandt, Here is my prize! the rich reward of this 
Most desperate struggle, fills my raptured arms, 
And sends a thrill of bliss through all my frame. 
But for a space 1 must relinquish her. 

Warrior’s convey her to old Clarna’s hut, 

And en your lives, let her be kindly dealt with, 

I prize her safety as I do my soul. 

Away! 

[As he gives her to one of the Indians, she revives 

looks wildly around. } 

I'll follow you soon as the vengeance 

I’ve sworn against the victims in that fort, 

Shall, to my heart’s content, be executed. 

Helen. Vengeance! ha! dids’t thou say? have mer- 

cy! mercy! 

Brandt, I roust not hear her cries; away! away! 

Helen. [As they are bearing her off. ] 

Oh! barbarous—barbarous man! think Heaven be- 

holds thee! [She is borne off. } 

Brandt. She’s safe, thank fate! Now to the feast 

of blood, 

The luxury of slaughtering vengeance! now to glean 

A glorious harvest of snow-coloured scalps, 

Reaped with our vengeful knives. Not one must 
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Not one!—Spirits of wrath! on to your work; 

And by th’ unsparing carnage of this day, 

Leave a memorial of true Indian vengeance, 

Which ne’er shall be forgot by Indian foes. 

[Returtis into the fort. ] 
Scene 4th. Entrance of a rocky defile. 
{Enter Batler and his party ranning. ] 

Butler. Halt! halt! I see the flames—the fort is 

taken, 

And Brandt, by this, has bared a thousand scalps, 

And satiated his passion for revenge. 

In this defile we'll wait our bold pursuers: 

These rocks protect our rear; and we shall point 

Their vision to yon flaming spectacle, 

Which will burn out their courage. They will fly 

Back to the blazing scene; or if they fight us, 

We'll have them at advantage. : 

{A ery of horror is heard from a distance. } 

Ha! their eyes 

Have caught th’ aseending flames! they pause! they 

turing 

They fly back to the fort in wild despair.— 

Pursue! pursue! fate gives them to our hands! _ 

‘ [Exeunt rapidly. ] 
Scene 5th. A small glade. | 

[Enter Arthur and a party of continental troops, as 
on a long journey, their knapsacks marked *U. S. 
Sd Regt. Pennsylvania Line.”’} 

Arthur, Here we may rest to night, I trust to- 

morrow 

Will briag us to our destination. Comrades, 

I’ve urged your march with more than usual speed, 

Though I’ve regretted the severe fatigues, 

Which ye have borne without complaint, for which 

Ithank you. Ye all know the cause, why fierce | 

Impatience urges me along: the dangtr 

From au unpitying savage foe, which hangs 

Oe’r those most dear to me on earth. 

To shield them from that foe is now our mission: 

Your zeal has nobly seconded my haste, 

Which I would fondly trust has not been vain, 

But that we'll reach them with our welcome aid 

Before the threatened ruin bursts upon them. 

Ifnot, Oh! what will human nerves have suffered 

From savage cruelty! The thought distracts me.— 

If we shall be too late, which Heaven forbid! 

No tardiness of yours will I accuse; . 

Rut fate curse, for Pil be miserable.» 


Be steady yet, [to the soldiers] they may come on 
again. 


In Heaven we'll trust, and snatch a short repose. 


Gov. Then keep thou charge here until our return. No heaviness now clogs your o’ermarched limbs, | 


[As they are beginning to unbind their knapsacks, 
enter Welmar hastily. ] | 
_ Welmar, Thank Heaven! I’ve found you! But 
why lag ye here? 
Gird up, and forward with the speed of winds! 
Oh! Arthur, Arthur, there’s a storm now raging 
Around Wyoming which will tear it up, 
ven by the roots, and plunge its innocent peaple 
Into a gulf of blood, if thou haste not ) 
Tollend them shelter. 
[The soldiers spontaneously refix their _knapsacks. } 
Arthur. Oh! heart-rending news! 
Thon tear’st my soul with agony!. But move | 
Ye gallant-breasted soldiers! ye have heard. 
This fearful news which gives a pang more keen 
Than any bodily suffering could infliet. 


No drowsiness weighs down your watchful eyes, 
When innocence in danger asks your aid. 
Say, comrades, do ye wish to rest or march?’ 
Lhe Soldiers. ‘To march! to mareh! 
Arthur, ‘Thank ye, my gallant band! — 
Then, for humanity, on, on, with speed,— 
We'll save Wyoming yet, or we'll avenge it. 
[Exeunt. 
Scene 6th. Inside of av Indian Hut. Helen is sit- 
ting ona log which is covered with furs. An aged 
_ Indian female is seated on another at some dis- 
tance, watching her. 
Helen. Oh! 1 entrea::thee, thou compassionate 
Power, 
That canst o’er-rale the worst designs of men, 
Or working changes in ‘heir obdurate hearts, 
Turn them from their inhuman purposes; 
Oh! Limplore thee now to intertere, 
And save those wretched victims from the doom 
That is assigned them by the savages! 
Oh! my poor father! Ob! great Heaven protect him! 
Oh! hear the prayer of his distracted daughter, 

And save him in this hour of desperate horror! 
[Enter Brandt unseen byher; he beckons to the In- 
dian female, who withdraws. 

Soften the barbarous heirts of our tormentors, 
Or by some miracle desvoy their power. 
Brandt. Ah! treasure of my sight! [she rises on 
hearing him.j| 
: W ould’st thou draw down 
Ruin from Heaven ow me—on me whose heart 
Loves thee with such ungovernable passion? 
Maiden, thisis ungratefal in thee: but 
Though I may be in wrth with all the world 
Besides, with thee I carnot, though thou hat’st me, 
And eursest me with feivid bitterness. 
But, maiden, hear! thisday thou shalt be mine, 
Even with thy own and thy proud sire’s consent, 
Although ye both once aunted me with scorn, 
If there be power in toynent of the body, 
Or agony of mind to m:ke you yield. 
Maiden, consent beforel try such power. 
Helen. Ye have alrealy wied enpityingly, 
What pangs of mind caro to bend the will; 
Have ye still keener pangs in store? Infliet them:— 
Vik bear them ’till my teart breaks under them; 
But thee, thee | shall sparn with constant loathing. 
Brandt. Ha! says’t thou so? ’tis well for thee, 
thou’rt beauteous, 
Or I would fix thee at thy father’s side, 
Amirlst the pris’ners now bound to the stake. 
Helen. My father 
Tied to the stake! Oh! Eimplore thee, save him! 
Brandt. Maiden, I wish to save him, but thou dost 
not. 
Helen. 140, 1 do! Oh! [she kneels{o him] let me 
pray thou wilt. 
Brandt. Thou kvow’st the terms, fair maiden. 
Helen. Oh! what would’st thou? 
Brandt. Have thee to wed me, with thy sire’s con- 
sent. 
Helen. Alas! Alas! thou know’st I am betrothed, 
And that feannot, dare not break my vow, 
Brandt. ’Yis useless thus to parley with thy pride, 
VH conquer it, or harrow all thy soul, 
Until thy brain is tortured into frenzy. 
Come this way, maid, and see a spectacle! 
[He carries her off. } 
Scene 7th.—An open space amidst the woods. ‘The 
Governor and a number of captives are bound to 
stakes, as if about to be sacrificed. The Indians 
are stationed round as guards, two or three of them 
holding kindled torches. Butlerand his party oecu- 
py a separate pert of the scene. 
(Enter Brandt carrying Helen. ] 
Brandt. {Pointing to the Governor. ] 
Sees’t thou, proud maitl! will that not shake thy pur- 
ose? 
Helen. My father! Oh! my father! 
[She breaks from Brandt, and throws herself into 
her father’s arms. } 
Gov. Bless thee, daughter! 
Be not thus shocked; J go to meet thy mother: 
She is in Heaven, and [shail soon be with her. 
Ili tell her of thee—of thy filial love, 
Thy tenderness and virtue. 


Helen. Oh! my father! 


I'll die with thee, and go with thee to Heaven! 
They never, never shall remove me from thee! 
[Sheclasps himelosely.] 

Brandt. Maid, Vil remove thee from 3g 

Thou must not bea sacrifice with him, 

Thou art too precious in my eyes for that. 

[He seizes her, and while he attempts to separate 
them, a warlike shout is heard, and Arthur and 
Welmar rush in, followed by the soldiers. All 


attack the party of Butler; whom Arthur soon dis- 
arms and takes prisoner. ‘The Royalists then Qy, 
and are pursued by a part of the soldiers, Wel- 
mar meantime, having hastened to unbind the Go- 
vernor, is attacked and killed by Brandt with a 


this mischief! , 

Welmar, Slain by my son! ha! this is retribution ! 
Brandt, thou hast slainthy father, and—a murderer! 

y crime thou’st punished by a crime as deep 
As even that this.eurs’d hand did commit.— 
Oh! earth shall melt into a burning lava, 
And spit malignant venom against Bieeren, 
Ere it shall bear another sire and son 
As wicked and as murderous as we! 

et justice claimed thy deed, and I forgive thee— 
Oh! } adeline, sweet saint, thou art avenged ! 


Dies. 
Brandt. [Looking aghast. } 
My father! ha! my father! és that form 
My father’s? Dying—dying is he?—dead! 
Ay, dead! killed by his son, perdition’s slave! |. 
lrthur. [to Brandt.] Monster of wickedness! de- 
fend thyself! | 
Brandt. [Starting in a bewildered manner. } 
Demons, come ye so soon! [recognises Arthur. ] 
Ah! thou my rival? 
Thy sight restores me?—V engeance nerve my arm!, 
To tear the accursed life from him hate; . 
Then seize me, fiends! if ye will have it so! 
{They fight—Arthur stabs him and he falls. } 
Arthur. | As he gives him the wound. ] 
That’s to thy heart!—Wyoming is avenged! 
Brandt. Cursed fate! is’t thus?—Is thus my doom 
decided! 
Love, hate, revenge, do ye thus mock my grasp? 
Revenge, 1 had thee! but it was not long.— 
My father too slain by me! guilt—gnilthorror!— 
Idie! Idie a wretched—parracide! [Dies. } 
areas. Miscreant! the world, at length, is rid of 
thee. 
[To og For thee, the law ‘reserves a traitor’s 
end, 
(‘To Helen.} And now, my love! Oh! I thank Hea- 
ven that sent me, 
With kindly providence, in this sad juncture, 
To rescue thy sweet life from misery. 
Helen. Heaven has, indeed, been kind. 
Gov. We all, brave Arthur, 
Join thee in heartfelt, pious gratitude 
For this deliverance, vouchsafed amidst 
‘The extremest horror of despairing wo.— 


44 Oh! fair Wyoming! where are now thy children, 


Blooming so late in happiness and virtue? 


| Their mangled bodies, buried in thy ruins, . 


At their own hearths have found their sepulehres.— 


| Bat they who brought the ruin on thee—one 


[Points torthe body of Brandt. } 
ifere has already met his final doom; 
Aud his, the other, [points to Butler. } 
Waits in hopeless silence! — 


For Heaven’s eternal Power is just as well as strong. 
Corratn Pacts. } 


EXTRACTS 
From London Papers received at this Office: 


A Serious Repartee.—The Ivish ave yery happy 
in their conversational tact, and the art of repartee. — 
When an Irishman makes a blunder, he generally 
makes a good joke, and recompenses the error by the 
sly humour it conveys. Their satire, however, is 
superior to their mirth. French may be the lan- 
guage of love, was once well observed, English of 
business, but [rish is the language of expression.— 
There is no other language, German not excepted, 
that expresses so much meaning in afew words.— 
The Irish endeavour to translate this capacity into 
English, and to supply with dramatic effect the de- 
ficiency of expression. A Galway gentleman lately 
entered the coffee house in London, and called for 
tea; his brogue attracted the attention of a scented 
civilian in an opposite box, who, relying upon his 
superior accent, resolved to have a jest at the ex- 
pense of the stranger. The civilian called for tea 
too; the Irishman called for muffins, so did the eivi- 
Jian; toast, milk, sugar, &e. were severally called 
for by the Irishman, and as severally echoed by the 
fop, who enjoyed in his corner the supposed embar-’ 
rassment to which he was subjecting the Galway 
man. At last, with the greatest composure, and if 
possible a richer brogue, the Irishman desired the 
waiter to ‘‘ bring up pistols for two,”—the jester’s 
echo was silenced. 


particularly adapted1o young females, to whom we 
would recommend it, as a lasting source of pleasure 
and amusement. It willbe found much less difficult 
than may at first be apprehended, and the enjoyment 
experienced in its progress will be such, that diffi- 
culties, much greaterthan those which really present 
themselves, would be no barrier to the attainment of 
the science. The nomenclature, which appears at 
first view so repulsive, soon loses its terrors, and 
becomes familiar, and the pleasure which result from 
the application of principles, the exere!s¢ whieh the 
science requires, and the perpetual of 
the variegated and splendid Of nature, 
operate as a species of attraction 9@ Irresistible that 
the student can neither resist noreontrolit. Noob- 
ject ean be more delightful than to behold a lovely 
woman indulging a passion for that which is in itself 


the Indians, except Brandt, fly, while the soldiers 


so beautiful and innocent, or than to see her 


tomahawk.* 
Brandt. Die, withrd, die! thy ‘curse ‘has caused — 


Such crimes as their’s could not be prosperous long, — 


Botany.—The study of this beautiful seience 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“¢ Looking throagh nature, up to nafure’s God.” 

What higher souree of gratification can there be 
than to stroll amidst the groves, or wander over 
mountain heights, and enjoy the magnificent scenery 
_of nature, and inhale the breeze teeming with fra- 

nce and redolent of sweets, wie you are in pur- 
__ suit of a richer banquet, a more delightful spectacle, 
the fair and exquisite gifts of Flora— 
‘¢ Each beauteous flower, 
‘‘Tris all hues, roses and jassamine.”— Milton. 


And such an endless variety, too, of forms, and 
hues, and shapes, almost as infinite as the everlast- 
ing changes of the kaleidoscope, and yet all harmo- 
nizing and blending in one splendid picture of beau- 


ty. 


SLEEP.—The idea from the Latin. 


Gentle handmaid! genial sleep! na 
Though like Death’s thy dark dominion; 
Round me still thy visions keep! 
Fan me with thy downy pinion. 


Balm of sorrow! cure of strife! 
On a couch oblivious lying; 
To live, without the care of life! 
And die, without the pain of dying! 
Epitaphs.—A_ gentleman on his death-bed, pro- 
mised a friend of isthe would remember him in his 
will if he could write an epitaph for him consisting 
of four lines only, and the word so must be introduc- 
ed six times. His friend produced the following 
lines, which were approved of, and he handsomely 
remembered him for his ingenuity: 
So did he live, 
So did he die. 
So! so! did he so? 
Then so let him lie. 


On a stonein the church-vardat Langtown, in Cum- 
berland. 


Life’s like an inn where travellers stay : | 


Some only breakfast and away; 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed— 
The oldest only sup and go to bed; 

Long is his bill who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 


A person thinking to banter a Quaker, asked him 
where his religion was before George Fox’s time. 
‘©Where thine was,” said the Quaker, ‘‘before Harry 
Tudor’s time.” And now thou hast been so free 
with me,” added the Quaker, pray let me ask thee a 
question. Where was Jacob going when he was 


turned of ten years of age? Canst thou tell that?”— | 


“No,” said the parson, ‘‘nor you neither, I believe.” 
‘*Yes I can,” replied the Quaker, ‘the was going into 
his eleventh year; was he not?” Pabys 

The following highly poetical inscriptions,instead 
of the vulgar insignia of **boots and shoes,” are to 
be found on the signs of two brethren of the craft of 
the metropolis:— 

**Here’s the man that wont refuse 

_ For to mend both boots and shoes; 
My lether’s good, my charge’s just; 
Excuse me—! cannot trust.” 

The next is more sublime; but as it has less of the 
business-like style than the former, we should be 
inclined to prefer the man of modest pretensions for 
our cobbler. | 


«Blow, O blow, ye gentle breezes, 

All among the leaves and treezes; 

Sing, O sing, ye heavenly muses, 

And [ will mend your boots and shoozes.” 


One of the country correspondents of a London 
paper lately wrote to the editor, saying, that ** It is 
with extreme regret he is compelled to contradict 
the report of a murder at Barnet.” What a disap- 
pointment to both parties! 

A gentleman riding out in the vicinity of Dublin, 
saw some old looking buildings for which he could 
not imagine a use; a little gir] was passing; ‘*Well, 
my dear,” said he, ** are those houses for a school?” 
*Q no! Sir, they are a manufactory.”—* QO, for a 
manufactory; and what dothey make there?”—**No- 
thing, Sir.” 

Good Advice.—The following advice from Ma- 
dame Tercin, a lady of great literary attainments, 
givento Marmontel, when a young man, with respect 

- to authorship, should be a perpetual lesson to all 
writers by profession. ‘‘ Secure yourself,” said she, 
‘¢a livelihood independent of literary successes, and 

t into this lottery only the overplus of your time; 
tor wo to him who depends only on his pen! No- 
thing is more casual. The man who makes shoes is 
sure of his wages: but a man who writes a book, or 
a tragedy, is never sure of any thing.”—Life of Mar- 

montel, 

Thin Legs.—M. de Talleyrand being at eourt one 
day, when the corps diplomatique went to pay their 
re to the king, he was observed to gaze very 
poms at one of the personages admitted to the 
salon bleu, and who was remarkable for his exces- 
sively thin legs. On being asked what engaged his 
attention, M. Talleyrand replied: ‘ Tam puzzled to 
discover whether the Baillie de F—— wears three 
swords, or has got three legs,’ Court Journal. 

On the first. uetion of Gretry’s ‘* Richard 
Ceur de : ees Lane, on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1786, Johm Kemble himself played Richard, 
and sung the At one of the rehearsals of this 
piece it appeared that Kemble had acquired the tune 
of the principal song pretty correctly, but that he was 
sadly deficient in the time; on which Mr. Shaw, the 
Jeader, exclaimed with impatience, ‘* Mr. Kemble, 


that really won’t do—you murder the time Well, 
Mr. Shaw,” said Kemble, with his usual solemnity, 
‘¢it is better to murder time outright than to be al- 
ways beating it, as you are?”? 

Al Composition for the Shoes of Gardeners.~-Take 
one pint of boiled linseed oil; two ounces yellow 
wax; one ounce og aes piteh; two ounces spirit of 
turpentine. Melt the ingredients well together over 
a slow fire, and apply the composition to the shoes 
with an ordinary brush, repeating the operation as 
often as the ointment will dry in the sun. This eom- 
| position not only renders the shoes more impervious 
to wet, but preserves and gives a tone to the leather, 
and enables it afterwards totake an exceedingly fine 
polish from blacking. 1 would, therefore, recom- 
mend its use, not only for strong shoes to gardeners, 
farmers, sportsmen, &e. who are obliged to be much 
| exposed to the wet, but for shoes and boots in gene- 
val. The composition may) be kept in an earthen 
cup or galli-pot for a lengthof time, and laid by for 
use as Occasion requires. —Gardener’s Magazine. 


Lord Sunderland, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
when offered a pension, on being turned out of place, 
said ** ‘hat if he was no longer permitted to serve 
his country, he was determined not to pillage it.” 


An interesting Personage-—The principal of all 
the amateurs at present in Naples, is Signor Joseph 
Sigismondo, eighty-eight years of age, librarian of 
the Royal Musical College, who was the scholar of 
Porpora, and the friend and gontemporary of Jomel- 
li, Piceini, Sacchini, Cimargsa, and Paisiello. He 
has profoundly studied thetheory and practice of 
music, as well as the literatuge of the art. It is from 
him that the most authentic information relative to 
the history of music in this eountry is now to be ob- 
tained. The greatest benefit which he renders the 
science at present, is, in making his pupils acquaint- 
ed with some of the best of the unpublished pieces 
ot the Italian masters.—Longon Atlas. 


A Good Actor.—A few days ago, a sailor, whose 
upper story had been too heavy ballasted, fell smash 
through a shop window at Leith, breaking at least 
half a dozen panes. On thefollowing day when the 
accident was repaired, thejshopman was showing 
some friends how the thing fappened, but imitating 
alas! too well the gyrations of the “toxified” tar, he 
went souse through the sam@ window, with this dif- 
ference, that he broke two panes more than were frac- 
tured on the previous day.—Lond. Paper 


Relict of Mary, Queen of Scots.—\In what is 
styled the ‘* schone capelle,” or beautiful chapel of 
the palace at Munich, there exists a most interesting 
relict of the unfortunate May, which the Scottish 
nunnery at Vienna spent muh precious time, with- 
out avail, in claiming as its property, both before 
the ancient Diet of Ratisbon,as well as subsequently 
before the couneil of religious foundations at Vien- 
na. It consists of a dimiuutire altar of molten gold, 
four inches in height, and wasa present from the 


French Jesuits and the Scotch refugees, who were 
their allies, to the Jesuits of Munich. ‘lhe follow- 


ing inseription was attached fo it by order of Maxi- 
milian the First, Elector of Bavaria:— 
Exilii comes et caréeris imago 
Mar, Stuardz Scot. Reg. 
Fuit, frisset, czdis, si vixisset. 

Commercial Insanity.—Dr. Burrows, whose ex- 
tensive experience renders hisauthority valuable, in- 
forms us of a very singular fact respecting the causes 
of insanity, namely, that actual losses or disappoint- 
ments in pecuniary speculations do not' appear to 
produce it so frequently as unexpected or immense 
wealth. As one proof of this singular fact, Dr. Bur- 
rows says, that in the six months succeeding the ex- 
tensive failures, and consequent distress of the win- 
ter of 1825 and 1826 in the metropolis, there were 
fewer returns of insane persons in the London dis- 
trict than in any corresponding period for many 
years past. — 2theneum. 

Truth is always uppermost, being the natural is- 
sue of the mind, it requires po art or training, no 
inducement nor temptation, Lut only that we yield 
to natural impulse. Lying, ou the contrary, is doing | 
violence to our nature; and is never practised, even 
by the worst of men, without some temptation. | 
Speaking truth is like using our natural food, which | 
we would do from appetite, although it answered no | 
end; lying is like taking physic, which is nauseous to ! 
the taste, and which no man takes but for some end, | 
which he cannot otherwise attain. 


SELECT POETRY. 


ELEGY ON BISHOP HEBER. 
BY REY. J. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
He fell not in climbing the icy steep 
Which ambition delights to scale ; 
For the deeds of his arm not a widow shal! weep, 
Or an orphan her father bewail ; 
Tt was not in piercing the mountain's side, 
For the mine's forbidden treasure ; 
Or in pushing his bark o’er the shallow tide 
Of bright but delusive pleasure. 


Here honour and interest woo'’d him to rest, 

of evils to come; 
nd love ¢lasp’d him close to her cowardly bgeast, 
And whispered the joys of his home ; 

But zeal foF his Lord dissolved every chain 
By whieh we endeavoured to bind him; 

He paid every tear by tears back again, 
But cast all our wishes behind him. 

And he mounted the deck, and we saw him depart 
From our breezy and verdant shore ; 

And we left him, in sadness and sickness of heart, 
To think we might see him no more; 


- - 


—— 


But he sought the far coast of the sultry land’. 
Where the sun never knows a cloud; 


And he planted his foot on the burning strand, 


And his head at the altar he bowed: 


And his soul, by: the solemii oath he bound, 
To live and to die for the Lord; 

The idol temples to strew on the ground, 
And to publish the life-giving word ; 

And he preached it by day, and by dewy eve, 
And when night darkened the plain, 

Ah! who shall the tale of his labours weave, 
And so, give us our brother again? 


He fell, as he conquered ; a sorrowing crowd 
Of each people, and language, and tongue, 

Pressed sadly around his cold grave, and, aloud 
Their heart-broken obsequies sung ; 

‘Our brother has fallen: and, low in the dust, 
Do his earthly relics slumber : 

But his spirit is gone to the land where the just 
Surround the ‘ white throne’ without number.’ 


But his grave has a voice, and I hear it proclaim, 
“Go forward, till day chases night ; 

Till all nations adore the unspeakable name, 
And the world is one wide ocean of light; 

Till our God is enthroned on Judah's dark hills, 
And sheathes his all-conquering sword; 

Till the desolate earth with his glory he fills, 
And all realms are the realins of the Lord.” 


NIGHT.—sy R. MONTGOMERY. 


Another day is added to the mass 

Of buried ages. Lo! the beauteous moon, 

Like a fair shepherdess, now comes abroad, 

With her full flock of stars, that roam around 

The azure meads of heaven. And oh! how charmed 
Beneath her loveliness, creation looks ; 

Far gleaming hills, and light inweaving streams, 
And sleeping boughs with dewy lustre clothed, 
And green-haired valleys—all in glory dressed, 
Make up the pageantries of night. One glance 
Upon old ocean, where the woven beams 

Have braided her dark waves. Their roar is hushed ; 
Her billowy wings are folded up to rest; 

Till once again the wizard winds shall yell, 

And tear them into strife. 


A lone owl's hoot— 
The water fall’s faint drip—or insect stir 
Among the emerald leaves—or infant wind 
Rifling the pearly lips of sleeping flowers— 
Alone disturb the stillness of the scene. 
Spirit of all! as up that yon star-hung deep 
Of air, the eye and heart together mount, 
Man’s immortality within him stirs, 
And thou art all around! Thy beauty walks 
In airy music o’er the midnight heavens ; 
Thy glory’s shadowed on the slumbering world. 


From the New-England Weekly Review. 
WORSHIP. 


“The air 
Is glorious with the spirit-march 
Of messengers of prayer.”’ 
There is a solemn hymn goes up 
From nature to the Lord above, 
And offerings from her incense-cup 
Are poured in gratitude and love; 
And from each flower that lifts its eye 
In modest silence in the shade 
To the strong woods that kiss the sky 
A thankful song of praise is made. » 


There is no solitude on earth— 
‘In every leaf there is a tongue”— 
In every glen a voice of mirth— 
From every hill a hymn is sung; 
And every wild and hidden dell, 
Where human footsteps never trod, 
Is wafting songs of joy, which tell 
The praises of their maker—God. 


Each mountain gives an altar birth, 
And has a shrine to wership given; 
Each breeze that rises from the earth 
{s loaded with a song of heaven; — 
Each wave that leaps along the main 
Sends solemn musie on the air, . 
And winds that sweep o’er ocean’s plain 
Bear off their voice of grateful prayer. 


When Night’s dark wings are slowly furled 
And clouds roll off the orient sky, 

And sun-light bursts upon the world, 
Like angel’s pinions flashing by, 

A matin hymn unheard will rise 
From every flower, and hill, and tree, 

And songs of joy float up the skies 

_ Like holy anthems from the sea. 


When sun-light dies, and shadows fall, 
And Twilight plumes her rosy wing, 
Devotion’s breath lifts Musie’s pall, 
And silvery voices seem to sing. 
And when the earth falls soft to rest, — 
And young wind’s pinions seem to tire, 
Then the pure streams upon its breast 
Join their glad sounds with nature’s lyre. 


And when the sky that bends above 
Is lighted up with spirit fires, 
A gladdening song of praise and love 
Is pealing from the sky-tuned lyres, 
And every star that throws its light 
From off Creation’s bending brow, 
Is offering on the shrine of Night 
The same unchanging subject-vow. 


Thus earth’s a temple vast and fair 
Filled with the glorious works of love, 

When earth and sky and sea and air, 
Join in the praise of God above; 

And still through countless coming years 


Unwearied songs of praise shall roll 
On plumes of love to him who hears | 
softest strain in Music’s soul, 


MARRIED, 

On Sunday, the 26th of December, 1850, by the 
Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. Numa Rosent Tour- 
TELOT, to Miss Mary ANN Ross, both of this city. 

In Baltimore, in May, the 31st, 1830, by the Rev. 
Joseph R. Wallace, Mr. Jacos BERN, merchant, 
of this city, to Miss Emity Jounson, of the North- 
ern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, MR 
Wm. Epwarps, to Miss Mancaret Coy, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. A. C. 
Thomas, Mr. Epwarv W. Tuomas, Merchant, to 
Miss IsaBELLa, only daughter of Joseph Baylis, all 
of this city. 

On Thursday afternoon, by the Rev. Mr. Sisty, 
Mr. Josrru C. Suivers, to Miss Amy Exis,all of 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


DIED; 

On Wednesday morning, after a long and linger- 
ing illness, Mr. A. E, SILvErRa. 

On Monday, 24th inst. Durr. 

At Washington, on Sunday, 23d ult. Francisco 
TanrveLa, Sculptor, aged 58 years, born at Carra- 
ra, near Florence, in ‘Tuscany. 

On Sabbath evening, 30th ult. after a lingering itt- 
ness, Wm. S. M‘Inring, in the 34th year of his age, 

On Monday, 3ist ult. Mr. Gray, aged 
28 years, 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 

New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 
ingham county. 

Vermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury. @. 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. George B. 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 

Massachusetts.—R. P, & C. Williams, Boston. 8S. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S$. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown, John C. Ambler, Bethlehem, 

New York.—Gcorge W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
NV. York. C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. A.S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D. C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ris, Ballstown. Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania.—Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 4. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph S. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P.M., 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 
- Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 

Maryland.—John H. Naf, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown, John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick ev. J.P. Bell, Port Tobacee, 
co. 

irginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Cul, q 4 
James G. Watson, Richmond, John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co, 

District ot Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du- 
reva, Charleston. 

entucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Lotieville. E. W. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
Worthington. L.. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Mi- 
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Gospel—A Contrast -Diligence—-he Rechabites.— i 

the Bible as in truth the \Vord of God"—Episcopace teat 
ed by Scripture--The Feast of Belshazzar--Horrors of Athe- 
ism—Prayer—A Useful Hint—The Christian and Eternity 
—The Miser—Hooker—Death-bed of Bishop Butler—T rue 


‘| Courage—Remarks on the “ Reviewers Reviewed”—How 


to Shake off Trouble—Singular old Sonnet— * 
neveh—Stanzas—Difficulties of Romanism oT 
ty—The Profession of Lord Erskine—Party feeling—A 
thonght for Laymen —The Liturgy—Christians should read 
—Amusements—Socinian Physician— Method of Reading 
the Gospels—Epistle to the Romans—Selden—Man with. 
out Merit—Superiority of the Gospel—Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity in Pennsylvania—The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Female Traet Society —Intelligence. 

The Protestant Episcopalian is published monthly, in 
numbers of 40 pages each, royal octavo. Terms, $2 per 
annum. 


UF Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Paintine of every 
description executed with neatuess,accuracy anddespatch, 


at this office. 
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THIS DAY is published, by Harvie, South | Upo 
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